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SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION AT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


On the 28th of May a Convention of this 
kind was held at Boston. Mr. John A. 
Collins, a prominent advocate of the doc- 
trines of Socialism, or the Community sys- 
tem, was the prime mover and presiding of- 
ficer of the Convention. The Convention 
centinued in session for four days, and on 
the fifth day, June ist, the members as- 
sembled again as the New England Social 
Reform Society. 

Tt would be difficult to give a true esti- 
raate of the character of this meeting. The 
proceedings are reported by the Boston In- 
vestigator, and occupy a great portion of 
two numbers of that paper. But few per- 
sons seem to. have taken an active part as 
members proper of the Convention, although 
during a part of the time large audiences 
assembled, and there were present a num- 
ber who, as opponents, entered the lists 
of controversy, with great zeal and earnest- 
ness. At the outset it was announced that 
the Convention would be the ‘theatre of 
free speech,” and, certainly, this character 
was fully maintained. ‘The fierce denunci- 
ation of existing institutions, and especially 
of Religion and the Church, by Mr. Collins, 
soon introduced a controversy which, at 
times, became furious, and continued 
throughout the sitting of the Convention. 
Clergymen, and others present, demed the 
charges which were made and the doctrines 
advanced, and in the replies, there was a dis- 
play of bad feeling and intemperate language 
on both sides. The Investigator, a lit- 
tle unfairly, though we suppose it could 
not well be helped, has reported the speeches 
on one side only, to any extent, so that the 
arguments used by opponents are in a great 
measure lost; still enough is presented to 
give an idea of the nature and temper of 
the debate. This may in some degree be 
gathered from the following extracts: 

Mrs. Rose addressed the Convention on 
the moral character and influence of govern- 
ment officers and governments. She de- 
nounced all governmental authority or 
power, except exercised through moral sua- 
sion alone. She illustrated her views of 
government by an anecdote of Russian tyr- 
anny in her own country, Poland, where 
the government, being in want of some land 
belonging to, and occupied by some twenty 
or thirty Polish families, (her own among 











the number,) kindly gave the peasants ten, 
twenty, or thirty days’ notice to remove ; 
and all who had not removed at the expi- 
ration of that time, were hurled, goods and 
persons, into the street, without a home to 
shelter them, and without a farthing of 
compensation! And in this horrible tyranny 
the government was aided, abetted and sanc- 
tified by the church, which thus paid for 
the military protection from a government 
by rendering holy all the doings of that go- 
vernment, however unjust or cruel they 
might be. 

[Mrs. Rose was followed by one who, 
on being asked. for his name, replied that 
he could give no better name than that ofa 
«« Disciple of Jesus.” It was afterwards 
ascertained that he was the Rev. Mr. Good- 
now, from Rhode Island.] Mr. G. an- 
nounced that the world was full of evil, 
and no wonder—since Adam’s fall it has 
been so continually. And the only remedy 
for these evils was, the religion of Jesus. 
The Social Reformers might defame the 
character and mission of Jesus, [The charge 
here implied is not just—it is not true that 
on this occasion, or on any that we are 
awaie of, the character and mission of Jesus 
were defamed by the Communitists.--Eps P.} 
but the time would come when they would 
gnash their teeth in despair for their blind- 
ness, for their stubbornness. The Social 
Reformers wanted equality—equality of 
rights, powers, and privileges. There was 
a Social institution in almost every town, 
where ali these immunities were guarantied 
to all the inmates ; [sensation;] they could 
not object fo this institution, as it illustrated 
practically their wants, wishes and objects. 
This institution is the POOR-HOUSE! [At 
the allusion to this institution in so unfeel- 
ing and so unhandsome and unfair a man- 
ner, and bya clergyman, the audience broke 
out almost into an angry howl of indigna- 
tion; and the clergy who were present at- 
tempted to drown this clamor by their ap- 
plause. We counted eleven ‘* white cra- 
vats,” at one moment, who were beating 
the floor most ‘boisterously with feet and 
cane. } 

Mrs. Rose replied to this ‘* Disciple of 
Christ” zn a strain of sarcasm and biting 
trony which would have stung a feeling be- 
ing to the very marrow, The * Disciple 
of Christ,” however, only deigned to blush 
once, as she replied to his ungenerous 
blackguardism respecting her labors and 
SEX. 


As a reason for not reporting a part of 
the proceedings, the Investigator says: 


From Thursday noon until Friday even- 
ing at 10 o'clock, the proceedings of the Con- 
vention were but a repetition of the preced- 
ing days; a continual series uf interrup- 
tions on both sides, owing to the changing 











— 
img of the audiences which on more 
than one occasion were composed of a ma- 
jority of clergymen. It being the wok of 
Anniversaries, a large crowd of strangers 
had assembled in the city, and the moving 
of the throngs to and from the hall resem- 
bled the heaving of the tides.. The discus- 
sion was continued with unexampled vigor 
by Messrs. Collins, Lindsey, Taylor, Adams j- 
of Portland, Dickson of New Market, N° 
H., Bachelder, Pearl, Mack, Buffum, 
Rose, and a swarm of clerical contro 

lists, until the Convention adjourned : but 
owing to the indisposition of the reporter, 
and the motley character of the discussion, 
a reguiar report of the proceedings was next 
to impossible. But however disjointed and 
irrelevant the Convention became at inter- 
vals, all its prior existence was completely 
thrown into the shade by the stormy excite- 
ment of Friday evening. Mr. Collins had , 
concluded an urgent appeal to those who 
were already halting between social Reform 
and a ‘rotten church” Conservatism, to 
cast aside as unworthy of n, the ar- 
bitrary power of governments, Church, and 
a false social compact,—to on: even 
to the last iota, all laws of force and vio- 
lence, and to adopt that rule of action which 
alone could insure a true life between man 
and man, viz: to render good for evil, todo 
as we would be done by, and to abandon in 
every possible sense al] systems and socie- 
ties which recognize any fundamental errors 
of the present. To do this none should be 
made a tool of by demagogues and the par- 
tisans of strife and bloodshed, by voting,— 
nor recognize nor sanction the present mon- 
strously unequal distribution of the means 
of subsistence through the exclusive owner- 
ship and monopoly of the seil. If this 
Come-out-ism subjected them to the re- 
straining power of the government, where 
would it find jails sufficient to hold them, if 
every man remained true to his convictions 2 
Resist not, but support not, sanction not 
any power which absorbs in itself all the 
power of the nation, and all its property 
also,—from the most insignificant product 
as property, up to man himself in chattel 
slavery. 

Mrs. Rose followed Mr. C. in an appeal 
to the female portion of society also to ab- 
stain from a social tyranny which was more 
galling, more degrading, if possible, than 
the usurpations of government over man.— 
She entreated them as they valued their 
own freedom and happiness, as well as the 
welfare of their children, “ never to enter 
again a CHURCH!” This appeal burst 
upon a listening throng like a cemarbole. 
and they were instantly lashed into the 
wildest excitement of fury and applause.— 
The door and passage-way were crammed 
with spectators, most of them the devotees 
of the church, and the speaker was assailed 
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‘with a shower of hisses as fierce as though 
ium had let loose its metamor- 
_ els upon a single woman! Mrs. 
. waited calmnly until the tumult had 
subsided, when she again repeated the in- 
junction, and in the tumult rose still 
higher ; and the repetition and uproar went 
on, until the excited multitude, unable 
longer to keep up the din, were compelled 
through exhaustion to hear the daring he- 
egy in silence. At a late hour, the Chair- 
man notified the members of the New Eng- 
Jand Social Reform Society that the first 
quarterly meeting would be held in that 
hall on Saturday, June 1, at 9 o’clock, A. 
= and the Convention adjourned, sine 
We. 

Here is a sample of shallow ratzonalism 
as wild and fanatical as the blindest and 
most intolerant religious bigotry. But when 
we consider the apathy of. the Church (or 
rather Churches) and its indifference to all 
the claims upon it of outraged and suffering 
humanity, and frequently the criminal hos- 
“lity with which the Clergy, whose duty it 
is to lead in every good work, treat the ef- 
forts of those who sincerely strive to effect 
some little beneficial reform, reproaching 
and throwing obstacles in the way ; when 
‘we consider this, we cannot be surprised at 
the expression of any opinion however ex- 
treme, or the manifestation of any feeling, 
hewever violent, by those who have felt 
severely the burden of oppression, and 
whose souls are ‘burning with a desire to 
witness the end of the reign of evil and 
the establishment of justice and peace on 
earth. 


‘Tf any class of social reformers by this 
course of negative ultraism, can arouse the 
souls of men from the deadly lethargy 
which weighs upon’ them so heavily, or 
awaken the benumbed conscience of any, 
then let them goon. Even this we admit 
will be the accomplishment of much good, 
for “a live dog is better than a dead lion.” 
Yet we deprecate the course as unjust and 
impolitic, as much as we dissent from the 
principles which lead to it as unsound and 
untenable. We do not believe that the 
‘world can be reformed by abusing it and de- 
nying and discarding all existing institutions. 
There is a providential necessity for their 
existence or they would not exist, and they 
must be maintained until better ones are 
substituted. A few individuals may ab- 
solve themselves from the authority of the 
Church and the Government, without caus- 
ing much harm, but all cannot do it, for if 
they did, we should all be a graceless and 
an unruly set. Some reformers mistake 
the abuses of social institutions and the evil 
attending them, for the evidences of abso- 
lute falseness in the institutions themselves, 
and hence we have an _ indiscriminating 
and universal negative philosophy which 
denies everything and condemns everything 
that exists. Trade and commerce, in the 
hands of selfish and irresponsible agents, 
have their frauds, deception and spoliation, 
and they are denied and condemned ; pro- 
perty, under the exclusive control of indi- 


‘the true principle of Infidelity; nor do we 


‘other all opinions are based on truth, and 





| viduals, is exacting and oppressive, and it 
is denied and condemned’; government, ig- 
norantly organized and administered, is ty- 
rannical and unjust in the exercise of its 
power, and it is denied and condemned ; 
and religion, filled with bigotry and the 
spirit of persecution, is uncharitable and 
cruel,and it is denied and condemned. Thus 
it may be said of these negative philoso- 
phers that they no all things without really 
KNow-ing anything. They doubt and deny 
all they do not understand or do not like, 
and in attempting to be very rational they 
become very inconsistent and absurd. There 
is no limit to the principle of doubt, and 
followed out to universals by minds strong 
enough to reason, but, possessing no abso- 
lute knowledge and positive principles, weak | 
enough to rely on their own reasonings, it 
inevitably Jands them in Atheism. This is 


use the word as a term ef opprobrium or 
reproach, for as a mere name it has no 
terrors in our eye, but simply as the ex- 
pression of one phasis of the human mind 
which no one presenting should hesitate 
to acknowledge if true to the principle.— 
But when the Infidel denies what the principle 
of Faith in others induces them to believe, 
and, deserting the principle of doubt, asserts 
for the truth that which rests on his own 
speculative reasonings only and not on 
proof, he becomes absurdly inconsistent — 
He should doubt himself as well as other 
things. Either deny all things and assert 
nothing until you have the proof, or ‘‘ be- 
lieve all things ;” which latter course we 
think the safest way, as in some view or 


are intrinsically or relatively true. 

It is the principle of doubt and denial 
upon which the Socialists or Communitists 
proceed, and it is this which makes them 
obnoxious to the public mind. It was the 
manifestation of this principle which. cha- 
racterized the Convention more than any 
thing else. The extreme to which it run 
was what we have just intimated—a denial 
of the existence of God. Two or three scraps 
of reports-of Mr. Collins’ speeches show 
this. We quote all we find on this point 
that fairness requires. Mr. Collins in his 
opening speech says: 

The actions, views and policy of society, 
are graduated by a false philosophy,—if, 
indeed, Spiritualism can be called a philoso- 
phy ; a thing so mystical, undefined and 
undefinable. These false views spring 
from. this mysticism; for just so long as 
we believe that any super-human power 
can feed, clothe, and shelter man,—so lone 
as we believe that any power beyond the 
known laws of nature can ehange man, or 
modify his condition, or relations, so long | 
shall we hold. opinions. directly hostile to 
human welfare. So far as our philosophy 
is based upon supernatural power to make 
man good, bad, or indifferent,—just in so 
far as that opinion obtains, just so far it de- 
nies to-him any ability to save himself.—- 
W hile this opinion obtains, that evil is from 





made a scape-goat for the evils that afflict: 
idea thathe ean change his own ‘circum 


stances and reform the human race. It is— 


because they rely upon this supernatural 

wer. You may extol the sublimity of 

uman power, and point to the glorious 

achievements of man; but under Spiritual- 
ism, they believe all such philosophy use- 
less. Every thing with them is thus left 
upon the ocean of doubt and blindness.— 
There is, in spiritual agency, nothing clear, 
nothing tangible, no centre for the com- 
mencement of reform, nothing positive in 
any direction ; all is darkness, doubt, incer-. 
tutude. 

This certainty ef a basis exists in Mathe- 
matics. We seek for the same in Morals, 
where we now emerge from darkness to. 
darkness. The only principle which in- 
spires us in this region of darkness and woe, 
is the hope that happiness will fall to our 


Jot in the future, when death has rid us of » 
the intolerable hell to which the present now . 


condemns! Itis this mysticism which has 
kept man so long in ignorance; which has 
enslaved him by the ideal terrors of the fu- 
ture; which has thrown his gigantic arms 
around the entire race, and consigned it to 
almost hopeless misery. Now, while I ad- 
vocate Social Reform, I am fully convinced 
that no good can obtain, until man is en- 
lightened upon his own powers. This is 
essential before we stir to develop social re- 
form. We have had religion, some say 
6000, but I say 600,000 years, and what 
better are we for it? Religion is essential 
to darkness. She cheats man into his pre- 
sent suffering, and cheats him out of present 
enjoyment. It is absurd to suppose that 
man can exist under vice and want without 
hope. 
which to fix his mind when ground to the-. 
dust beneath the wheels of this Juggernaut 
of the Church! Religion gratifies this 
hope. She tells him that heaven is beyond 
the grave,—that to merit it, he must show 
becoming fortitude under his afflictions here ; 
that just in proportion as he suffers the 
keenest sorrow, will he be entitled to the 
highest joys hereafter. She thus cheats 
him of the present by a Lie, and of-the fu- 
ture by. an unsubstantial Dream. 


If, now, we can enlighten man as to his. - 


own powers, if we can secure to man the 
gratification of his own nature, Religion 
would disappear from the Globe. There is 
much accidental philosophy in the story 
told by the priest to the priest-ridden sufferer, 


—that if all his wishes were gratified on . 


earth, he would have nothing to wish for 
when he entered into heaven, and would 
Jorget to say his prayers! Man was placed 
here expressly to enjoy the development of 
his nature ; of his whole nature. 


Well, how does Mr. Collins know that 
a part of man’s nature does not require Re- 
ligion? Or does he only quarrel with a 
word, and, offended with the superstitions 
and mysteries with which religion has been 
shrouded, (fora wiser purpose than he.can 
see) battles with it as the representative 
merely of them. Perhaps it has a pro- 
founder meaning or deeper significance than 
he can read or understand. At any rate a 
manilestation of it so-universal in the race, 
deserves some respect, and it may not come 
under such sweeping denunciations without 





human depravity,--that man has a nature 
hating God and loving evil, his nature is 


justly exposing those who make them to re- 
bukeand odium. Again: 


him, and we can never inspire him with:the- 


He must have some hope upon., 
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Mr. Collins replied to Mr. Randolph, and 
attacked the church more vigorously than 
ever. Did not regard the church as based 
upon any essential want of man’s nature— 
its teachings were false to man’s nature— 
its dogmas dark, confused intangible—its 
character of the Deity absurd, blasphemous, 
inasmuch as a God of benevolence and 
power would not permit so much suffering 
as existed. 

Again : 

Mr. Collins in answer to the question if 
he believed that the creative power to which 
he alluded (in the- course of his speech,) 
was endowed with personality and intelli- 
gence, replied: I see to what all these 
questions are tending, and what turn these 
clergymen would be glad to have the dis- 
cussion take. You shall be gratified. I 
am well aware of the argument that will be 
brought to bear against me. You reason 
thus: All design implies adesigner. The 
earth has such marks of design, and must 
have had a designer. The earth possesses 
intelligence, consequently that designer must 
be intelligent. And that intelligent designer 
isGod. But these propositions all defeat 
their own purpose. They all prove that 
God must have had a designer as much as 
they prove that nature had. And wecould 
ask, ‘«‘ Who made God ?” and so on through 
an infinity of Gods. But if this God exists, 
he must possess all power and benevolence ; 
his nature must be either perfectly good 
or bad. As there is no attribute in nature 
perfectly bad, we cannot claim any such at- 
tribute for him. Now if he is intelligent in 
a theological view, he perceives that misery 
exists to a frightful extent. If he can pre- 
vent that misery and does not, he is malig- 
nant, and worse than no God; if he cannot 
prevent it, he is impotent, and no God.— 
therefore no personality and intelligence, as 
these gentlemen would define them. These 
are my views—-make the most of them. 


There is where simple “rationality” stops ; 
and quitting the principle of doubt, turns to 
rest upon its own conclusions with implicit 
self-complacent faith. The inconsistency 
of this doubting philosophy is a!so glaringly 


manifested when it denounces opinion or | 


belief. 


Mr. Collins again spoke upon the charge 
of Origen Bacheler that Social Reform was 
Infidelity. [And so it is when advocated 
on these grounds.—Eps. P.) He was an 
advocate of the doctrine purporting to have 
come from Jesus Christ, viz: “to do as 
you wish to be done by,” and “to love 
me neighbor as yourself.” He again al- 
uded to the character and attributes of 
God in reply to the arguments of Mr. Ba- 
cheler. Ii God had power over evil, why 
did evil exist? 
ness depended much upon his belief. Was 
belzef voluntary ? And unless it was, how 
was man criminal? If it was not, how 
could it be but that God had power over 
evil, and did not quench it? And if so, did 


For thus it reasons: 


— 


versal, but false circumstances has kept it 
from man. And just in proportion as man 
leaves the practice of the laws of Nature, 
for the spiritual laws of God, just so far 
does he wander into the darkness of mys- 
-ticism, and become miserable. 

Passing by the cgnfused absurdity of the 
last sentence, we remark, that they who 
hold the doctrine of “circumstances,” can- 
not consistently condemn another for his be- 
lief; and if they do, they are not only in- 
consistent, but according to their own stan- 
dard unjust, and as reformers very impoli- 
tic. A man has no right, indeed, to claim 
the name of social reformer if he is not pre- 
pared to take the ground of Reconciliation, 
whatever views he may entertain, for, to be 
anything, social reform must be universal, 
and to be universal it must affirm doctrines 
positive and universal, through which all 
views of truth can be reconciled. Simple 
denial only creates opposition and strife.— 
True social reform must be consTRUCTIVE 
and PAcIFic. 


We must bring our notice to a close. A 
great deal of positive truth was evolved 
amidst the chaos of negation and denial ; and 
the series of Resolutions and the Address 
issued by the Convention, both of which are 
quite lengthy, conta much just criticism, 
and sound doctrine, together with much 
that is highly objectionable, confused and 
contradictory in principle. When positive 
ground is assumed, which becomes impera- 
lively necessary, since negation is not a 
living, but a dissolving principle, and a plan 
has to be furnished, then is weakness and 
inconsistency exhibited. Government which 
has been abrogated must be organized, and 
power conferred. But is it done by refe- 
rence to fundamental lawsin nature? No; 
it is individual arrangement, invention ; 
and those features which are attractive have 
higher origin and authority. 





Still the main object in view is right; it 
\is to do away with evil and misery and 
bring happiness and good upon the earth, 
and thus far we heartily sympathise with 
the Communitists, and think them far in 
advance of any other class of reformers or 
religionists ; but we haye a duty to perform 
to ourselves, by drawing a broad line of 





Man’s actions and happi- | 


distinction between us, and for this reason 
we have canvassed their principles freely, 
_ wholly too, without prejudice or ill-will. 


la 


LECTURES. 
We perceive by a communication in the 
| Spirit of the Age of Pittsburgh, that H. H. 


not God make man designed/y for all this| Van Amringe, Esq., of that city, has been 
misery? Is man, then, responsible for his | lecturing at the town of Greenville, Pa.— 


belief? Man does not create one condition 
of his belief! 


We challenge one, a hun- | CI 
dred, a million, orthe world entire, to show | “™! } 
that man creates any one of the conditions | 1n the cause of social reform. 


| 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received from a friend in Digh- 
ton, Mass.,a statement of several objections 
raised against Association by skeptics, which 
he requests us to answer. 

The first objection is, that “ association 
strikes at the foundation of all virtue, inas- 
much as it professes to harmonize all the 
selfish interests of mankind. Virtue con- 
sists in the sacrifice of self for the good of 
others. But in harmonizing these selfish 
interests, you destroy selfishness itself.— 
Therefore, there can be no denzal of self, 
and consequently no virtue !” 

This is a specimen of the reasoning of 
minds that know nothing of the natare of 
the passions; that talk of “virtue” and 
« selfishness,” without having analysed and 
arrived at aclear understanding of them, and 
that deal in abstractions and bestow censure 
or praise, as if they were teachers by right 


| of profound study, when in fact they should 


be students and learners. 

But to.answer: Association does not 
profess ‘‘ to harmonize the selfish interests 
of mankind” alone; it will develop and sa- 
tisfy fully and truly those passions or de- 
sires which now give rise to selfishness, and 
make thein subordinate to the spiritual pas- 
sions. (There are five material passions 
that relate to the individual or self, and 
seven spiritual passions.) Association will 
secure to man abundance, and supply fully 
all his physical or material wants, and thus 
free him from the terrible necessity, now 80 
often forced upon him, of Sacrificing his 
noblest feelings, and violating the prinei- 
ples of love and justice to his fellow-man. 
Association will also establish unzty of in- 
terests in the place of envious rivalry or 








free-competition and the opposition of all 
interests ; which we are inclined to think 
will produce quite a favorable change in 
the character of ‘‘ the foundation of virtue.” 
Those who wish to preserve “ selfishness ” 
in order to practice ** self-denial,” may per- 
haps find some other mode of exercising 
their benevolence than that which they 
now admire. We refer such to the pam- 
phiets entitled “A Concise Exposition of the 
Doctrines of Association,” and “ A Popular 
View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier,” 
in which they will find explained quite ful- 





istian, and his services are invaluable 


| ly the means of harmonizing material inte- 
‘rests, (now selfish) without endangering 
| the cause of virtue, 

' 


| The question of selfishness is not at all 
| . . 
| understood, and it cannot be without an 


explanation of the Theory of the Passions. 
A second objection is, that “* Association 





gives to wealth the power ol making laws, 


| This gentleman is a Lawyer and a sincere | which is but a perpetuation of what now 


|exists.” This objection, we presume, ig 


In our next | founded on a clause in the Constitutions of 


which mould his opinions! How then does! we will endeavor to republish Mr. Van | come of the associations which have been 
I | some of 


man incur praise or blame ? 
ever he finds it. 


Stances beyond his control. 





It need not be 
said that man can distinguish truth wher- 


} 


| Amringe’s communication which is a sum- 


Man follows his convic. | ™2"Y.° his lectures, and a succinct state- 
an follows his ~ | 


tions and they vary according to circum- 
Truth is uni- 


trine. 


ment of many important parts of our doc-| shares which they hold. 


\formed, giving to stockholders a certain 
number of votes according to the number of 
These associa- 


tions are in a state of transition, and they 
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must necessarily adopt many rules and re- 
gulations now established in society, and 
conform to the wishes of powerful interests, 
the strongest of which at present are those 
of property. Property or wealth will al- 
ways possess equitable rights in Associa- 
tion, but the rules adopted by associations 
first formed, are not to be considered laws 
of a true social order or standards of doc- 
trine. If those who raise this objection 
will consult the «‘ Concise Exposition,’’ and 
read chapters entitled: Impossibility of any 
tyranny of capital in Association—Union of 
Labor and Capital,—System of internal 
Government—Groups and Series—they will 
see that it has no foundation in the doctrine 
of Association. 

The third objection is, that «* Association, 
although it professes to render naturally re- 
pugnant occupations attractive by means 
of that passion in man called the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, proposes the highest honors, 
and superior pecuniary reward as induce- 
ments to engage in their pursuits; while it 
tells us, at the same time, that the youth 
composing the Sacred Legion, whose office 
itis to perform the menial services, do for the 
most part naturally love such work. With 
these other inducements to action, how can 
it be shown that there is any spirit of self- 
sacrifice manifested in the performance of 
such occupations ?” 

There is an apparent contradiction in this, 
but not a real one; and it would require a 
more lengthy discussion than we can now 
give it to clear it up completely, and even 
then, it could only be satisfactorily explain- 
ed to those who were prepared for a faith- 
ful and elaborate investigation. The ques- 


tion involves some of the highest problems | 


in passional mechanism, and cannot be 
treated in a fragmental manner. All at- 
tempts at explanation of the function of a 
single passion without a general knowledge 
of the functions and relations of the other 
passions, must be incomplete and defective, 
and consequently unsatisfactory. This is 
the case in regard to the passion of Devo- 
tion or Self-sacrifice, which, in the pamph- 
let before referred to, from the nature of the 
work, was necessarily glanced at in the 
briefest manner, and explained imperfectly. 
The language there used does not clearly 
set forth the idea, and connects things 
which, with some minds, may lead to a 
misapprension. We wiil endeavor, how- 
ever, to obviate a few of the difficulties. 
The sentiment of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice exists in the soul, and in Association it 
will be appealed to wherever, as in youth, 
it is manifested by a noble disinterestedness 
and generous enthusizsm. But because it 
is aroused and becomes the ruling princi- 
ple of action, it does not necessarily follow 
that other passions or desires of the soul 
may not also be legitimately gratified. For 
example, the honors and distinctions which 
will be bestowed on the Sacred Legion, are 
not inconsistent with the principle of self- 
sacrifice and devotion ; they strengthen and 


exalt it, but do not create and preserve it.— 
[tis implanted in the human heart, and it 
is called out by proper appeals to it. The 
honors it confers are secondary, and yet 
they are valuable incentives. They are 
the hallowed rewards which grateful hearts 
love to bestow. ‘The patriot devotes him- 
self to his country’s welfare, and if neces- 
sary dies in her defence ; still he is not the 
less a patriot because that country, grateful 
for his services, showers down upon him 
honors and rewards. The sentiment of 
patriotism impelled him to noble deeds, 
which were in no wise tarnished because 
he knew beforehand that such deeds excite 
admiration. A man may sacrifice himself 
for the good of his fellow-men; he may 
die for them, and the thought of the respect 
_of future ages and approval in the eyes ot 
God, may exercise a certain influence upon 
him, although a deep sentiment of devotion 
really impelled him. We can scarcely say 
that any act of man is entirely devoid of 
motives which relate to self in some degree, 
for utter unselfishness would be utter anni- 
hilation. If a motive prompts a person to 
the performance of an act to the sinking or 
disregard of ordinary considerations of an 
individual or personal nature, which act 
conduces to the welfare and happineess of 
others, the selfishness which may enter into 
the motive is ennobled, and is no longer of- 





fensive. And in this view, if the members ; 


'of the Sacred Legion perform services in 
which for the time they may sacrifice per- 
sonal convenience or taste, it is the passion 
of self-sacrifice which sustains their ardor 
and devotion, although they may “ receive 
honors without end.” 

In regard to the indifference to dirt in 
many children, we remark, that this trait, so 
strong in many as to amount to a love for 
it, only comes in as a modifying circum- 
stance in its influence upon the members of 
the Sacred Legion, and does not change or 
materially affect the principle of action. It 
may diminish the difficulty attending the 
performance of works they engage in, as 
high honors might strengthen the enthusi- 
asm with which that body would operate. 

But concerning ‘* pecuniary reward,” as 
stated in the objection, there is a misappre- 
hension. The labors of the Sacred Legion, 
/<or as Fourier calls it, the JuveniLe 
_Horpes,) should, according. to the general 
rule of compensation, be paid the highest, 
_as they will rank first in the class of « Ne- 
_cessity ;” (see pamphlet, page 58,) but in 
| the case of the Sacred Legion, an exception 
to the general rule takes place—the corpo- 
ration or series cOming itself under the head 
of exceptions. We quote a few remarks 
of Fourier on the subject. 

«Although the work of the Juvenile 
Hordes is the most difficult for want of di- 
rect attraction, yet of all the series or cor- 
porations, it receives the smallest retribution ; 
its members would accept nothing if it were 
deemed courteous and polite in Association 








to accept no part of the dividend; they will 





take the least portion ; [about an eighth, the 
general exception in universal laws, and 
which politeness will require should be ta- 
ken ;] but this will not prevent the members 
of this corporation from gaining the highest 
dividends in other employments, toough as 
a body devoted to unitary philanthropy, it 
will have for its law the most gratuitous 
devotion possible.” 

The dividends or sums due the Sacred 
Legion, which are not accepted, will go to 
form a fund to be applied to various pur- 
poses of unity and social charity, of which 
this corporation will be the dispensers. 

These few observations, we trust, will 
make the subject clear enough to minds that 
seek to discover truths in new problems. 

The preceding remarks were prepared 
some time since, but hitherto we have not 
been able to give them a place, and now we 
do so because we know that some persons 
have been quite puzzled about a paradox 
they supposed they had discovered in the 
statements of Mr. Brisbane concerning the 
Sacred Legion. 


The following noble reply (in part) of 
Fourier to the Gazette de France, which 
had the baseness to slander him and his 
doctrines with the charge of Infidelity, &c., 
is a standin rebuke to all such vile tradu- 
cers. It isa final answer to all the « Holy 
Willies” of the world, whether of the Ga- 
zette de France, the Gazette de Putsburgh, 
or any other journal, who presume to mis- 


represent and malign the heavenly doctrines" 


of Association. 
FOURIER’S REPLY TO THE GAZETTE 
DE FRANCE, 

IN WHICH HIS DOCTRINES WERE GROSSLY 
MISREPRESENTED AS BEING ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN. 

‘«« Having been publicly calumniated in the 
columns of a daily newspaper, by some 
pseudo-Christians, who are evidently influ- 


enced by that false pride which they pre-. 


tend to condemn, it is my duty to refute their 
sophistry, and show the inconsistency of 
those absurd critics and false prophets who 
publicly admit the want of that very disco- 
very of practical truth, which they blindly 
calumniate in my theory. 
***Tant de fiel entre-t-i! danl’ame des devots?’ ” 
BorLeav. 
Yes: Uncharitable feeling and angry pre- 
judice possess the souls of pseudo-saints 
and scribbling hypocrites, who treat religion 
as a mere material of mercantile monopoly. 
These pious mountebanks would plead as 
zealously for Judas as for Jesus, if money 
could be gained by it. The most trifling in- 
cident furnishes them with a pretext for op- 
position against the Governmentof the day; 
to sound a general alarm, and raise acry of 
“the Churchin danger,” “ religion under- 
mined,” and ‘ Jesus Christ insulted.” And 
all this is merely to secure a “‘ LIVING,” of 
realize one hundred francs per column ina 
newspaper. Calumny, in fart, is a truitful 
source of profit in mercantile Paris. 
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A serence which reveals the secret of 
abolishing slavery, banishing poverty, pre- 
venting crime, and neutralizing false doc- 
trines, such as atheism, materialism, and 
other philosophical aberrations, has pro- 
voked the angry censure of the Gazette de 
France, in one of its recent numbers, (De- 
cember, 1835.) The writer in the Gazette 
is indignant at the very mention of such a 
thing as the discovery of the science of 
human destiny, showing the wisdom of the 
Creator to be greater than that of philosophy 
with regard to the passions and instincts of 
the human race, and the industrial mechan- 
ism of society. 

Up to the present time, the Creator of all 
things, who has displayed so much wisdom 
in. the mechanism of the material universe, 
had not manifested the same harmony in 
the sozial world, which appears to have been 
subject to the Evil Spirit during the last 
5000 years, since the fall of man; and this 
apparent lack of Providence has brought 
into repute a false philosophy or scientific 
superstition, amongst atheists, materialists, 
and matter-of-fact-mongers generally, who 
point to the falsehood and injustice of socie- 
ty asa matter-oi-fact proof against a ruling 
Deity, omnipotent, omniscient and infinitely 
good 

This want of faith is now proved to be 
unreasonable, as well as irreligious, by the 
new science which demonstrates that the 
passions and instincts of mankind are sub- 
ject toa two-fold mechanism in society,— 
the one being false and sinful, the other 
just and true. In the first, we are doomed 
to misery ; in the second, to redemption.— 
(The science of social harmony may be 
deemed the forerunner of that spirit of the 
Holy Ghost, which Christ has promised 
should regenerate the world, and introduce 
the kingdom of heaven and its justice on 
earth.—E. P.) This science demonstrates 
that which we are told in Scripture, z. ¢. 
that the fall of man is not permanent and 
irreparable, but accidental and redeemable. 
Aiter the fall of man, the false mechanism 
of the passions was a necessary and an in- 
evitable transition ; but this subversive state 
has been unnecessarily prolonged, and more 
particularly since the mission of Christ, by the 
aberrations of philosophy, and the indolence 
of pseudo-Christians. The work of regene- 
ration may, however, be at once commenced 
by a practical demonstration of attractive in- 
dustry and associative economy applied to a 
school of three or four hundred children, and 
proving its efficiency on a lager scale, by 
which the whole human race may gradually 
and speedily emerge from the gloomy maze 
of barbarism and anarchial civilization. 

When we see the possibility of realizing 
these effects, may we not conclude that the 
real cause of anger in those who oppose us 
by calumny, is the fear of such a change 
tending to expose the deeds of false piety, 
and tearaway the mask from those pseudo- 
Christians, who, having neither faith, hope, 
nor charity, nor a true conception of God’s 


| without incurring the expense ot fiscal ran- 





power, degrade his providence, by suppos-| ries of mercantile economy and sceptical 
ing that the sufferings of humanity are | philosophy. 
agreeable in his sight. | Itis of paramount importance, then, that 
We must not be deceived by the mere | ‘he king, the ministers, and the parliament 
differences of profession: there are false | in France, should be duly informed of the 
prophets and arrogant philosophers amongst | folly of sacrificing ten millions sterling to 
both priests and Jaymen. Iam not, how- | the injadicious manumission of one THOV- 
ever, to be duped by their disguise, and | SANDTH PART of the slaves on the globe, 
whether their sophistry assume the name of | When the wHote may be rapidly emanci- 
religion or philosophy, I shall show their| pated by the gradual extension of social 
impious tendency in striving to mislead us| combination, and without any danger to 
with regard to the will and the wisdom of | property and industry. 
our Maker. The associative method of emancipation 
They pretend that religion is subverted, | being based on the principle of attractive 
and Jesus Christ insulted, by my theory. | industry, will render the arts of producing 
How cau Christ be insulted by the discove. | Wealth infinitely more agreeable than any 
ry of those principles of peace and harmony | of the ordinary pursuits of pleasure in the 
which he himself taught us to seek, and | present state of things ; and the three clas- 
which may be said to realize his own views, | °° who One. Se the least inclined to use- 
by a practical solution of the Christian pro- | ful industry.—that is, the free savage, the 
blem? He preached the doctrine of freedom | uncontrolled child, and the voluptuous sy- 
to the captive, and consolation to the poor. | bari ew ll then become the most active 
His Gospel has been the principal means of | and untiring agents of production. 
effecting that general emancipation from per- | | The owners of slaves would soon be - 
sonal slavery, which was deemed impossi- imbpreed by those whom they bad: held in 
ble by the philosophy of antiquity ; and my bondage, and who,.when industry became 
theory of attractive industry and unrted |a pleasure, would soon enrich themselves, 


conomy will help to complete the work of | and liquidate collectively, by gradual in- 


redemption by banishing poverty and eman- | *t#!ments, the debt of their emancipation. 
Poverty would speedily be banished from 


cipating labor from the bondage of indirect | i penile 888 
slavery and mercantile anarchy. One prac- | ne een 5 Op ee © ee 


© . . . “< . i Tp ; Ss ’ Ty l ( ) 6 a 

tical demonstration of this theory will be the tractive inquatey. WS R ' meuirgrs: may 

sienal for universal emancipation, to be ef. | #2t that a decent minimum of subsistence 
ene iverse I ; 


; : i SI p « t 
fected simu!taneously in all parts of the might caniy & pit 3 eed to the =e 
glohe : humble classes of society ; even to those in- 


Three hundred millions of slaves and dividaals who could not labor for them- 


‘ , selves. 
serfs may be rapidly introduced to freedom “ - ' 
: That these results should irritate in pros- 
without any risk of Jesseniug labor, and 


pect the writer of the Gazette, is somewht 
strange. He is perfectly free, however, to 


som in imitation of the twenty millions sa) endl f d 

lately squandered by the English Govern- | P orm a : whee ~ . P ee “a 

ment in blind concession to the clamors of | ee ae . ee ee 

aa’ Sil-advieed philathropy | suade the Christian public that the final de- 
Sas. struction of these social calamities would be 

Such limited and partial applications of |. - 7 

eae an insult to Jesus Christ. 

the principles of freedom only serve to ex- During the last thirty years, the newspa- 

cite ferment and rebellion amongst the ma- | . 


Ma , | per scribes have assailed me by calumny in 
jority of slaves still held in bondage, and | ” te if b ) “4 
rticularly amongst those of the Brazils,|* 8" ee 
Pa 9 SNP . | had ever before ventured to assert that my 
whose numbers are said to exceed five mil-| _ . 


. ' | principles were contrary to Christianity.— 
lions, augmented by a yearly importation ibd 7 5 


: A | Fortunately, however, the Evangelists are 
of forty thousand, in spite of the prohibi-| : ‘ ge 


‘ , ._,| there to prove whether my theory or the 
tionary regulations. These slaves are said P y y 


oo Kiar of ' | declamation of the Gazetie is most accord- 
eggs eine principles of truth and charity ; 
Rebellion has already broken out amongst | 


; ‘and which is the most worthy of confidence 
them ia Banta and Para, where much | y ; 


i the G l or those of the 
blood has been shed, and these commotions the doctrines of the Gospel ortho 


be deemed a prelude to th ape 
wid a ers mi Ml case | There have been two instruments of Di- 
massacre of the white population, unless a 


Nidieah entecieie ot aatin be | vine Providence with whom I could not 
re ae IH 1 ures disagree without denying my own prinei- 
speedily and generally adopted. ioe j C 4 

a ie ‘ | ples; and these were, JESUS UHRIST an 

In the United States of America, those |Newton. (And be it understood that-in 
who speak of abolishing slavery are subject | sneaking here of Jesus Christ in connexion 
to Lynch law, and dispatched without cere- | with Newton and himself, Fourier does not 
mony. A strange result, indeed, in a Re-| pretend to compare his own discovery of the 
publican country, that a man’s life should | laws of passional or moral attraction, and 
be forfeited by democratic slave-holders, | Newton’s discovery of the laws of gravi- 
for having listened only to those who pro- | tation or material attraction, with the Di- 
mulgate the doctrines of liberty. Such, how- vine mission of Jesus Christ, any further 
ever, is the fact; the fruit of modern theo-! than in such degrees as one class of truths 
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stand related to another in the universal 
principle of justice and harmony.) Jesus 
Christ foretold the discovery and the prac- 
tical application of the principles of peace 
and social harmony, and he forcibly enjoined 
his followers to seek the kingdom of Hea- 
ven and its justice, but they have hitherto 
failed in practising his precepts. They have, 
indeed, refused the task of discovering the 
practical mechanism of Christian principles ; 
and in their mental darkness they have said, 
that truth and justice were impracticable in 
this world. 

Sixteen hundred years, however, after the 
birth of Christ, Newton discovered the prin- 
ciples of attraction which regulate the ma- 
terial harmony of the world, but he neg- 
lected the mechanism of moral harmony, 
the principles of which it has fallen to my 
lot to discover in obedience to the will of 
Christ, whose positive injunctions were— 
‘«¢ Seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall 
be opened to you ; ask and it shall be given; 
for there is nothing covered that shall not 
be known, neither hid that shall not be re- 
vealed.” The principles of passional at- 
traction and repulsion are exactly analo- 
gous to those of material attraction and re- 
pulsion discovered by Newton, and both 
are perfectly in accordance with the precepts 
of the Gospel, notwithstanding the contract- 
ed views and the blind apprehensions. of 
pseudo-Christians. 

How is it possible, then, that I could be 
in contradiction with my two guides in sci- 
ence and religon? I defy the world to prove 
that in my writings there is a single phrase 
alluding to Christ which does not venarate 
his wisdom and his goodness. And the 
unscrupulous Gazette has the audacity to 
publish throughout the land that my doc- 
trines are an insult to Jesus Christ! But I 
will confound the authors’of this foul ca- 
lumny, both mediate and immediate. I say 
mediate and immediate, because I know that 
the writer in the Gazette is only the tool of 
the PuitosopHicaL Pandemonium, who 
play their game in secret, and constitute a 
central power of obscurism to swamp what- 
ever happens to expose their ignorance. 

After trying to traduce my principles in 
the sphere of science, the philosophical clique 
is now trying to prove that I am an enemy 
to Christianity. It is really an amusing 
novelty to see philosophers become the ad- 
vocates of Jesus Christ. They were not so 
anxious about either him or his doctrine 
when both were really attacked by Saint- 
Simonism, which was just on the point of 
raising in the church a greater schism than 
that of either Arius or Luther. 

Iam not, otherwise, displeased that the 
scribes of the Gazette should have entered 
this field of discussion, in which it will 
be easy to unmask them. Jesus Christ 
himself shall be my advocate; I desire no 
other aid than that of his Gospel. 

It will be easy to show that the scribes 
of the Gazette have but an imperfect idea 
of the meaning of Holy Writ, and that it is 


impossible to have a full knowledge of 
scriptural revelation without understanding 
the eternal laws of passional attraction as 
they are revealed to us in human nature 
and universal analogy. In the time of the 
apostles, the’ Doctors of Divinity were ina 
similar state of darkness to that which ob- 
scures the mental vision of the present age. 
When they accused Jesus of contradicting 
the scriptures, he exposed their ignorance, 
saying—** Do ye not, therefore, err, because 
ye know not the Scriptures, neither the 
power of God.” (St. Mark, xii. 24.) In 
this manner Christ proved the incapacity of 
the self-righteous scribes and philosophers 
of that period ; and the eternal truths which 
he then uttered will amply suffice to con- 
found the intolerant hypocrites of the pre- 
sentday. But let us look into the Gospel 
for the light which is to guide us. Are we 
not therein told, that :— 

24. “No man can serve two masters: 
for either he will hate the one and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

25. «* Therefore, I say unto you, take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment ? 

26. “ Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, nerther do they reap, nor ga- 
ther into barns (as you have the power of 
doing ;) yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 

27. **Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? 

28. ** And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : 

29. «And yet, I say unto you, that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. 

30. * Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you? O, ye of little 
faith! 

31. “* Therefore, take no thought, say- 
ing, what shall we eat? or, what shall we 
drink? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed ! 

32. “FoR YOUR HEAVENLY FATHER 
KNOWETH THAT YOU HAVE NEED OF ALL 
THESE THINGS. 

33. “ But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” (St. 
Matth. vi.) 

Here is the two-fold destiny of humanity 
announced by Christ himself: a better state 
of society which he calls the “« kINGDom oF 
Gop AND OF JusTIce:” a state of things in 
which we may enjoy all the necessary com- 
forts of life without care and anxiety. And 
be it remembered that these injunctions re- 
late to this world as well as to another ; for 





we are expressly told that, if we neglect the 
kingdom of God in this world, we shall 


lose it in the next. It is evident, however, 
that the comforts of life and the quietude of 
mind, promised by Christ when we shall 
have established the kingdom of justice and 
harmony upon earth, are refused to usin 
those iniquitous states of society, called 
barbarism and competitive cevelization, in 
which physical privation, moral depravity, 
mental delusion, and sectarian discord are 
gradually descending into the deepest re- 
gions of iniquity, instead of vanishing pro- 
gressively before the light of trnth and jus- 
tice and religious unity. 

It may be said that we are more advanced 
than the Jews were in the time of Christ ; 
but I think we have but little to boast of in 
the presentday, when it isan acknowledged 
fact, that two thirds of the French nation, 
or 22 millions out of 33, are limited to the 
miserable pittance of three-pence farthing 
a day for their entire sustenance, food, clo- 
thing, fire, lodging, and recreation. No 
wonder that they still exclaim, ** What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” when 
those who ought to guide them and strength- 
en their faith, refuse to seek the kingdom 
of God and his justice, and prefer the reign 
of fraud, depravity, misery, and unbelief. 

And yet Christ has promised us an abun- 
dance of worldly comforts and peace of 
mind; but on condition that we first seek 
the kingdom of Heaven and its justice — 
What, then, is the kingdom of Heaven for 
which we are told to pray, that the will of 
God may be done in earth as it is in Hea- 
ven? It is the reign of social harmony, by 
means of moral regeneration, and the esta- 
blishment of attractive mdustry with unit- 
ed economy, in which state of society the 
practice of truth and justice would lead to 
wealth and honor, while falsehood and in- 
justice would lead to shame and trouble.— 
In such a state of things, the religious and 
the worldly motives would unite in harmo- 
ny : the terrestrial weuld be consonent with 
the celestial destiny; and the will of God 
be done in earth as it is in Heaven. 

But let us not be misunderstood to mean 
that physical comfort would stand in lieu of 
moral and religious duty : we mean no such 
thing; but we do mean to say, that physi- 
cal privation leads to crime, and stands in 
the way of religious progress. So far, then, 
industrial harmony would aid the work of 
moral regeneration. 

As far as our worldly condition is con- 
cerned, the new order of things would re- 
alize the kingdom of God and his justice 
upon earth ; and the most superficial calcu- 
lation of its advantages proves that Christ 
was truly inspired in promising us worldly 
comforts in abundance with perfect peace of 
mind, whenever we think proper to organize 
society according to the principles of justice. 
The discovery of these principles was not 
difficult for any person truly desirous of 
finding them, for, in my writings, | have 
shown that there were at least sixteen dif- 








ferent modes of making the same discovery. 
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s(See my T'reatise on 


came to prepare us for another world, and 
‘to warn us of the errors of human judgment. 


dive by sophistry, and who, enriching them- 


‘patient and laborious study of a new science, 
-during thirty-eight years, without a chance 
-of worldly profit, and with the certainty of 


_ would not have enjoined us to search for its 


Scientific progress and discovery. 


-are said to have been deeply versed in learn - 
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Domestic and Agri-|his immediate apostles, was postive and 


cultural Association, vol. i. pages 108°and| ACTIVE, with respect to our celestial des- 
342.) Our Saviour was constantly exhort- | tiny and the salvation of our souls; but it 


ing the Jews to make this discovery as- 
signed to human reason. He not only told 
them to “ Seek and they would find,” but | 
he also assured them that, ‘* There was no- | 
thing covered that should not be revealed, | 
neither hid that should not be known.” | 

Some of our pseudo-Christians will per- 
haps affirm, that if it were possible to orga- 
nize a better state of society, he would have 
revealed to us its laws ; and our sceptical 
philosophers will perhaps inquire, also, 
why he did not, if his mission were divine, 
reveal the scientific principles of social 
unity? I will tell them :—It was not his 
mission to reveal the principles of worldly 
science. The discovery of Nature’s laws is 


a task assigned to human reason. Jesus 


He admonished us of our want of faith and 
hope in Ged, and of the danger of confiding 
too exclusively in mere philosophers, who 


selves by misleading the minds of the peo- 
ple, will not submit, as I have done, to the 


being paid by insult and by calumny. 

Christ did all he could, in consistency 
with his special mission, to guard us against 
the aberrations of philosophy ; and he told 
us to seek first the kingdom of God and its | 
righteousness, and all worldly things should 
be added unto us. He knew that philoso- 
phers were misleading us, and he told us 
so, but the Jews scoffed at his warnings 
and crucified his body ; and, by allowing 
his Gospel to become a dead letter, we have 
crucified his spirit. 

It was possible to discover the science of 
social unity when Christ appeared, or he 


laws; but the arogance of blind philosophy 
has continued to mislead us ever since.— 
We have not sought the kingdom of justice 
with a true spirit, and thence it is we have 
not found it. In India, excessive supersti- 
tion ; in China, the spirit of familial and 
patriarchal immobility, have obstructed 


In the Western world, before the time of 
Christ, the light of science was sufficient to 
have led to the discovery of social unity, 
had philosophy been based upon a true reli- 
gious faith. The priests of ancient Egypt 


ing, and, at a later date, the sciences were 
much advanced in Greece. In Rome, still 
later, the scientific means of progress were 
abundant; but all have failed, from want 
of a sufficient faith in Providence, and too 
¢much confidence in human sophistry. 
When all these means had failed, Christ 
himself appeared to stimulate our intellectu- 
al energies, and bring salvation to our sink- 











ing souls. His mission, as well as that of 


| was PASSIVE or negative, with respect 


to our terrestriai destiny and the welfare of 
our bodies. It is the task of human reason 
to seek the kingdom of Heaven, and esta- 
blish its justice upon earth; and as Christ 


} could not reveal to us the ordinary princi- 


ples of science, without subverting the de- 
crees of destiny and opposing the will of 
his Heavenly Father, he confined himself 
to stimulating our intellectual faculties, by 
telling us to “seek for the laws of social 
harmony, that all worldly comforts might 
be added unto us abundantly ;” giving us at 
the same time positive assurance that ‘ there 
is nothing covered that shall not be reveal- 
ed, neither hid, that shall not be known.” 

As it was not his special mission to reveal 
those positive principles of worldly science 
assigned to human reason as its mission of 
discovery, he was the more particular in 
exhorting us not to be misled by false phi- 
losophy ; and foreseeing the consequences 
of erroneous doctrines, he deemed it neces- 
sary to warn us of the danger; saying, 

15. “ Beware of false prophets, which 
come to you in sheeps’ clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves.” 

16. ** Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” (St. Matt. vii.) 

Now, what are the fruits which society 
has reaped from philosophical theories ?>— 
Have they not always been the same ca- 
lamities of poverty, crime, bloodshed, and 
oppression, varied in. form and in degrees 
of intensity? In all ages, and particularly 
within the Jast century, have not the differ- 
ent sects of philosophy been constantly un- 
dermining the principles of Religion, the 
rights of property, and the laws of order in 
Society? The most recently hatched sects 
of Philosophers in Europe, the Jacobins 
and Saint-Simonians in France, and the So- 
cialists in England, have been more or less 
hostile to Religion, to Government, and the 
rights of private property. Instead of * ren- 
dering unto Casar the things which belong 
to Cesar, and to God the things which are 
of God,” they seem fiercely disposed to spoi- 
late both one and the other in the name of 
liberty, while they sacrifice private property 
on the altars of equality andanarchy. And 
what is still more strange, apparently, they 
wish to strangulate the right of private judg- 
ment wherever it be found to question the 
decrees of sceptical philosophy and frag- 
mentary science. The very mention of a 
new science unknown to the doctors of phi- 
losophy, irritates their nerves, offends their 
pride, and calls forth their intolerant obscu- 
rism. Not one of them have ever deigned 
to look into the new science of passional 
attraction or attractive industry. If they 
speak of it at all, it is only to calumniate, 
but it will soon be proved that the real sci- 
ence of association is more liberal than all 
the sects of liberal philosophy ; for it serves 
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the interests of all classes without disturb- 
ing either property, government or religion. 

The philosophers have neither discovered 
the true principles of social harmony them- 
selves, nor are they willing to allow the 
possibility of such a discovery being made 
by others. Jesus Christ reproached them 
for this same spirit of obscurism, which nei- 
ther seeks the kingdom of justice, nor al- 
lows others to reveal its laws :— 

«« Woe unto you lawyers !” he exclaims, 
‘For ye have taken away the key of know- 
ledge : ye enter not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering ye hindered.” (St. Luke, 
xi. 52.) 

I believe I am the only person who has 
strictly followed, in this respect, the injune- 
tions of our Saviour. I have sought, and I 
have found, because I went in perfect faith 
and humility of spirit, to the original source 
of Nature, and there discovered those un- 
known principles of social unity and moral 
harmony to which philosophy has hitherto 
denied existence. Having steered my course 
in perfect independence in the unknown 
spheres of science, like Columbus sailing 
boldly in an unknown sea, I naturally met 
with an unknown world. 

The pride of philosophy is humbled by 
my discovery, which proves the inutility of 
their speculations in Morals, Metaphysics, 
Politics, and Economism ; and thence it is 
that sceptical arrogance feigns to treat my 
theory with ridicule; but finding that mocke- 
ry leads many toa serious inquiry, they have 
now thought proper to adopt another sort of 
tactics, traducing my principles in the name 
of Christianity ; but here, again, they are ea- 
sily refuted, as I shall amply prove in my 


next article. [ To be continued. 
——————— 


CLARKSON ASSOCIATION. 

A difficulty which occurred in this Asso- 
ciation, situated in the western part of New 
York, has given rise to some unfounded re- 
ports and malicious flings, by a portion of 
the press, against our doctrines. The ab- 
surdity of holding them responsible for all 
the crude and ill-advised attempts that may 
be made, is evident to every rational person 
the least acquainted with the subject of As- 
sociation. We think that enough has been 
said on our partto point out the danger, and 
certainly it is not possible for the worst ene- 
mies of Association to be more surprised 
than we will be if there are not many fail- 
ures from the same causes which dissolved 
the Clarkson, viz: want of means, know- 
ledge and organization. We wish the 
success which we are sure will attend many, 
because in some degree they possess these 
requisites, may give them equal gratification 
with ourselves. The Clarkson did not be- 
long to the “ Union of Associations” in 
New York. It was rather a desperate un- 
dertaking, and very naturally broke up in a 
short time, but we understand that it has 
been “ reorganized under new leaders” and 
better auspices, and is again going on more 
prosperously. We hope it may succeed. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER’S 
WORKS. 


EDUCATION OF EARLY INFANCY, EXTENDING 
TO THE AGE OF TWO YEARS. 


There is no problem on which more con- 
tradictory theories have been promulgated 
than that of public instruction and its me- 
thods. To see clearly in this confusion of 
systems, Jet us first determine the object to 
be attained. 

In all the operations of Association, the 

eat object is uniry. To introduce Unity 
into Education, it must be compounD and 
INTEGRAL. ‘ 

To be compound, it must develope com- 
binedly both the body and the mind; the 
present systems of Education fu‘fil neither 
of these two conditions; they neglect the 
body, and pervert the faculties of the mind 
and the passions of the soul. 

To be integral, it must embrace all parts 
of the body and all the faculties and pas- 
sions, and give perfection to both. Our pre- 
sent systems do not perfect the body, and 
they vitiate the passions by selfishness and 
duplicity. 

he Education of Association will deve- 
lope, at the earliest ible period in chil- 
dren, all vocations for which an instinct is 
perceptible, and will direct every individual 
to the various functions to which Nature 
destines him. This natural order is com- 
“pletely deranged by our present systems, 
which, with rare excptions, employ every 
being in opposition to his natural capacity 
or vocation. 

No question is so little understood as 
that of natural instincts for vocations, or ca- 
— for scientific, artistic, and industrial 

unctions. The Education of Association 
will fully solve this problem. It will not 
develope in the child one talent alone, or the 
capacity for a single vocation, but twenty 
or thirty, varied and predominant in diffe- 
rent degrees. 

Riches (by riches, we understand all things 
necessary to man’s material wants and hap- 
piness) being the first object of attainment 
—the first tendency of our passional nature 
—the Education of Association should 
commence by directing the child to product- 
ive industry, which is the source of riches; 
to do so successfully, it must destroy a 
shameful characteristic of civilization, which 
does not exist in the savage state—that is, 
the coarseness and rudeness of the lower 
classes, and the difference between them 
and the higher classes in language and man- 
ners. This characteristic is believed ne- 
cessary by many in civilization, as the la- 
boring multitude, oppressed by poverty, 
would feel too keenly their misery, if they 
were polished and educated; but in the 
combined order, as the mass will possess 
an ample sufficiency, it will not be necssary 
to brutalize them in order to inure them to 
hardships, which will cease to. exist, and 
to fit them to the monotonous drudgery of 
civilization, which in Association will give 
place to a system of attractive industry. 

Attractive industry will render politeness 
and affability necessary among all classes; 
for if industry in Association is to attract 
and interest the rich as well as those in 
moderate circumstances in its occupations 
coarseness of manners on the part of the 
latter would be alone sfficient to counter- 
balance the charms which attractive indus- 
try should offer to the former. The richer 
classes would not take pleasure in exercis- 
ing industry with coarse workmen, or in 





mingling with them in the series. Thus, 
to promote the welfare of the mass, and to 
induce the rich to take part in industry, it is 
important that all classes in association 
should be polished; the poorer classes 
should vie in politeness with the richer, in 
order to combine, in the exercise of indus- 
try, the charm of personal intercourse with 
the pleasure of occupation. 


General urbanity, and unity of language 
and manners, can only result from a uni- 
form system of education, which will give 
to the poor child the manners and tone of 
the nch. 1f there were in the combined or- 
der different systems of education for the 
rich, poor, and midling classes, as there are 
in our civilized societies, the same result 
which we now see—that is, incompatibility 
of classes and duplicity of manners—would 
take place. Such an effect would produce 

eneral discord ; it is, consequently, the first 

efect which the policy of Association 
should avoid ; it will do so by a system of 
education, which will be oNE AND THE 
saME for the entire Association, as well as 
for the entire globe, and which will every- 
where establish unity and politeness of 
manners. 

From the moment labor is rendered attrac- 
tive, it will become necessary that the work- 
ing classes should be polished and well edu- 
cated. It would be a serious obstacle to 
the ennobling of industry, if those classes 
retained the vulgar manners of civilized so- 
ciety ; for they must mingle continually 


with the rich in the attracteve occupations 


of the series. To give charm and freedom 
to this intercourse, elegance of manners and 
general politeness must exist. People in 
Association will have as much friendship 
for each other as they have at present dis- 
like and hatred. An Association will con- 
sider itself as a single family, perfectly uni- 
ted; and an opulent family cannot wish 
that one of its members should be deprived 
of the education which the others have re- 
ceived. 

A second great problem which the educa- 
tion of the combined order will solve, is the 
employment of the characters of a Nero, 
Tiberius, Louis X1., as usefully as those of 
a Titus, or a Washington. 

To attain this end, it will be necessary to 
commence from the cradle a frank develop- 
ment of the natural character of the child, 
which our present domestic education tends 
to misdirect and smother from early child- 
hood. 

We will remark before proceeding far- 
ther, that the maintenance of the two ex- 
treme ages—that is, of little children up to 
their fourth year, and of persons extremely 
advanced in age, or infirm—is considered in 
the combined order as a branch of social 
charity: the Association, in consequence, 
will bestow gratuitously, every care upon 
the child until it is four years oid. The 
Association defrays all the expenses of the 
nurseries where the children are taken care 
of. (If this gratuitous care be not extended 
beyond the fourth year, it is because chil- 
dren after that age will make themselves 
useful enough to pay the slight expense of 
their maintenance.) The series of nurses 
and assistant-nurses will, like other series, 
be paid by a dividend out of the general 


:| product. 


The guide to be followed in the details of 
education is the same as in the whole me- 
chanism of Association ; the great object is 
to form series of functionaries and func- 
tions; following this rule, it will be neces- 
sary to form a series of nurses and a series 





of nursery-rooms, and to class the children 
according to characters and ages. 

Early infancy, which extends to the a: 
of two years, comprises two classes of chil- 
dren, which we will call sucklings and 
weaned. 

These two classes are subdivided, with- 
out distinction of sex, into three divisions, 
forming a series of characters, as follows : 

The quiet, or good-natured. 

The restless, or noisy. 

The turbulent, or intractable. 

The rooms occupied by the three classes 
of children, must be sufficiently separated to 
prevent the turbulent from annoying with 
their screams the quiet, or even the restless, 
who are rather more manageable. 


The nurses are in constant attendance; 
they are divided into groups, and have their 
duty to perform by turns, so that they are 
relieved every two hours. At no moment 
of the nigh or day must the nurseries be 
without experienced attendants, who are 
skilful in comprehending and satisfying all 
the wants of the children. The mother, if 
she choose, has no other duty than to attend 
at certain hours for the purpose of suckling 
the child. This duty performed, she can 
be absent from it and devote herself to all 
the occupations of the series to which she 
belongs. 

As perfect liberty in all relations will ex- 
ist in Assuciation, the mother can, if she 
wish, have her child in her own apartments, 
or she can take a part with the series of 
Nurses, and be with it constantly in the 
large nurseries, in which infinitely more 
care can be bestowed upon it, than could be 
done in her own rooms. 

A nurse, or person who has the care and 
management of children in Association, has 
not, like hired nurses at present, to be the 
entire day in the nursery. She has only to 
attend when her Group is on duty. This 
service would become irksome, if it were 
incessant; the nurses, consequently, will 
only be required to be in attendance one 
day out of three, and during the two days 
of interval they will not have to occupy 
themselves with children unless they pre- 
fer it, but can take part in the occupa- 
tions of the other series to which they be- 
long. 

A nurse at present is scolded and found 
fault with by those who pay her for this 
most slavish of duties; in the Coimbined 
Order, on the contrary, she will be constantly 
complimented by mothers, who come to see 
or suckle their infants, and who admire 
the fine condition of the mats, the cradles, 
and the children. 

The nurses and assistant-nurses receive 
not only a large dividend out of the general 
product, but they are paid also by high 
honors; they are considered as common 
mothers, and hold a high rank in all festi- 
vities. Their profession secures rapid pro- 
motion and the enjoyment of important so- 
cial privileges and distinctions.. The com- 
bination of all these inducements is neces- 
sary to organize a series with a passion for 
a work so little attractive in itself. 


Society, with its present partial and de- 
fective methods, provides ony a cradle for 
the child as a place of repose ; Association, 
the system of which is compound, furnishes 
the child, in addition to the cradle, an elas- 
tic mat. The mats are suspended upon 
frames about four feet high; the children 
can lie and roll upon them, but are separat- 
ed from each other by silken nets. These 
nets do not prevent them from n.oving free- 
ly, and from seeing the other children around 
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them, whom they can approach but not 
touch. The nursery is kept sufficiently 
warm to admit of the child being lightly 
dressed, and to dispense with the heavy 
swadling clothes now used. 

In Association, the most opulent mother 
would never think of bringing up her child 
isolatedly in her ownapartments. It would 
not receive one quarter of the care which 
would be bestowed upon it in the large nur- 
series ; for, with every imagina)le expense, 
a series of intelliget nurses, whose charac- 
ters were adapted to those of the children, 
with a passion for their occupation, could 
not be procured. The richest mother, with 
every outlay, could not have a nursery of 
so uniform a temperature, with the advant- 
age of the company of other children of the 
same character, who would naturally divert 
and amuse each other. It is particularly in 
the education of early infancy that we shall 
see how much better the children of the 
poorest man in Association will be educat- 
ed, than can be those of the richest potentate 
in civilization. 

Everything at present is so arranged as 
to make an infant the torment of an entire 
house, and at the same time a terment to 
itself. The child desires instinctively the 

ments and comforts which it would 
find in the nurseries of a Phalanx, and for 
want of them, it distracts, by its cries, pa- 
rents, servants, and neighbors, whilst it in- 
jures its own health. 

We will now speak of the first germs of 
intellectual education which are given in 
Association to the child during the first and 
second years of its age. This primary edu- 
cation, the most wealthy classes cannot in 
civilization give to their children. A zreat 
expense is often incurred, and with no other 
result than to pervert the character of the 
child, misdtrect its faculties, and to injure its 
health. 

At the age of six months—a period at 
which in civilization not the least instruc- 
tion is given to the children—the greatest 
care will be taken in Association to develope 
and refine their senses, and to give them 
corporeal dexterity; the exclusive use of 
one hand or arm, which renders the other 
awkward and in part useless, will be care- 
fully avoided. A correct ear for music will 
also be given to children by singing to them 
three or four times a day in the nurseries, 
and by teaching those who are old enough, 
to march to the sound of instruments. Me- 
thods will also be employed to add acute- 
ness of hearing to correctness of ear, and to 
give to the child delicacy of hearing. 


The profession of nurse, consequently, 
will require numerous qualifications, and 
will not merely consist, as at present, in 
singing songs out of tune, and in frighten- 
ing children with ghost stories to keep them 
quiet. The nurses will study the means of 
preventing their cries, as calmness is neces- 
sary to their health. 

The noise of infants, which is such an 
annoyance at present, will be very much 
diminished in the nurseries of an Associa- 
tion. Those of the third class—the zntrac- 
table—will be less turbulent, less noisy, 
than are at present the other two classes— 
the quiet and the restless. | 

What means will be employed to pacify | 
them? Will the passions of these little 
creatures be changed? Certainly not; they 
will be fully developed, but diversions and 
amusements will be procured for them by 
placing them in the cempany of children of 
sympathetic characters. The most noisy 





will cease their cries when they are placed 


with a dozen other little creatures as_per- 
verse as themselves. They will silence 
each other by their screams, something like 
those braggadocios who become perlectly 
mild and abandon their overbearing conduct 
when they are in the company of their 
equals. 

What other diversions will be given to 
these bawlers? ‘That remains for the nur- 
ses to discover ; stimulated by rival methods, 
they will ascertain, in less than a month, 
what will quiet them, and put an end to 
their incessant screams. We will here 
merely lay down in principle the necessi- 
ty of uniting in one room, the intractable 
children. They will become manageable 
by being classsed with their fellows, and 
will silence each other—-not by threats or 
punishments—but by the effect of that cor- 
porative impression which softens down the 
most turbulent being when he is brought 
into contact with persons like himself. This 
effect neither the father nor the mother can 
produce ; the child harasses them, and ha- 
rasses itself. 

And were it taken into the company of 
other screamers of the neighborhood, it 
would not be quieted, for none of those di- 
versions which it would find in the nursery 
of the children of its own disposition could 
be offered it. On its return home it would 
renew its cries, and become the more furi- 
ous as it had enjoyed a few moments of di- 
version, calculated to cause its regret. The 
child requirés a treatment which is uniform- 
ly adapted to its character, and not a few 
rare and occasional diversions, which only 
serve to sour its disposition and increase the 
monotony of its lonely position in the iso- 
lated household, where it can in no case be 
classed with children of its own character 
and disposition. 

Nature demands the education of children 
in masses, as well for their own good as for 
the comfort of parents. Tu array fathers 
and mothers against the present order, it 
would only be necessary to show them, if 
an Association existed, the three series of 
nurseries, where the sucklings, the weaned, 
and the next classin age, divided into groups 
of ages and characters, were raised with eve- 
ry means of developing their faculties and 
intelligence. 

Including these preliminary remarks, let 
us lay it down as a principle, that man is a 
being made for Harmony, and for all kinds 
of Association ; God has given to every age 
inclinations adapted to the means and re- 
sources of Association. These resources 
are wanting in civilization; both the child 
and the grown person are deprived of them ; 
and as the child, deprived of speech, cannot 
explain ts wants, it, of all ages, suffers the 
most from the absence of the serial organi- 
zation. Infancy, being less provided with 
reason than mature age, insists more strong- 
ly upon the satisfaction of its instincts, for 
the gratification of which no means now 
exists. It protests, by its cries, against its 
subjection to a system contrary to nature— 
cries which are annoying to the pareat and 
hurtful to the child. The Education of As- 
sociation, in satisfying fully the infant, will 
relieve the parent, and render two beings 
contented, whoare now discontented. Thus, 
even in early infancy, we find the perni- 
cious action of the present system of things ; 
it engenders double evil, instead of the dou- 
ble good which nature designed for us. 

i: ae 
Of 248,554 children whose birth were re- 


gistered in England during the last two 
quarters of 1841, 15,839 were illegitimate. 











From the Telegraph, Southport, W. T. 
WISCONSIN PHALANX. 

The following letter containing informa- 
tion with regard to the first operations of 
the Wisconsin Phalanx, will be read with 
interest : 

Fonp pu Lac county, 
Domain of the Wisconsin Phalanz, 
May 27, 1844, 

Mr. SHotes—We left South port on Mon- 
day the 20th inst., and arrived on the pro- 
posed domain, without accident, on Satur- 
day last, at 5 o’clock p. M. 

This morning, (Monday) the first busi- 
ness was to divide into two companies, one 
for finding the survey stakes, and the other 
for removing the tent over the ground de- 
signed for building and gardening purposes. 
Eight men with ox teams and cattle arrived 
between 9 and 10 a.m. After dinner the 
members all met in the tent and proceeded 
to a regular organization, Mr. Chase being 
in the chair and Mr. Rounds secretary. 

A prayer was offered, expressing thanks 
for our safe protection and arrival, and in- 
voking the divine blessing for our future 
peace and prosperity. The list of resident 
members was called, being 19 in number 
and divided themselves into two series, viz: 
Agricultural and Meehanical, each appoint- 
ing a foreman, also a miscellaneous group 
of laborers, under the supervision of the re- 
sident directors. 

A letter was read by request of the mem- 
bers from Peter Johnson, a member of the 
Board of Directors, relating to the general 
well being of the members in their general 
deportment one to the other, and reminding 
them of their obligation to their Creator. 

The Agricultural series are to commence 
ploughing and planting to-morrow, and the 
mechanical to excavate a cellar and prepare 
for the erection of a frame building, 22 feet 
by 20 feet, which is designed as a central 
wing for a building 22 feet by 120. There 
are 19 men and one boy now on the domain: 
the stock consists of 54 head of cattle, large 
and small, including 8 yoke of oxen and 3 
span of horses. More men are expected 
during the week, and others are prepared to 
come this summer; families will be here as 
the building can be sufficiently advanced to 
accommodate them. 

A few words in regard to the domain.— 
There is a stream which, from its clearness, 
we have denominated Chrystal Creek; it 
has sufficient fall, and water supplied by 
springs, for one or two mill seats; it runs 
over a bed of lime stone, which abounds 
here, and can be had convenient for fences 
and building; there is a good supply of 
prairie and timber. Every member is well 
please1 with the location, and also the ar- 
rangement for business. Up to this time no 
discordant note has sounded in our com- 
pany. 

We have begun without a debt, which is 
a source of great satisfaction to each mem- 
ber, and we are certain of success, provided 
that the same union prevails which has 
hitherto, and the company incur no debt by 
loan or otherwise, for the transaction of bu- 
siness. We expect to be prepared this sum- 
mer or fall to issue the prospectus of a pa- 
per to be published on the ground. 

My attention is called another way and 1 
must close for the present. 

Respectfully yours. 
KO. H. STEBBINS. 
—[— a ——— 

Ouro Puatanx.—The fourth of July is 

to be celebrated there by our Pittsburgh 


friends. 
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We take great pleasure in transferring to 
our columns the following “ CircuLar to 
the Mechanics of New England,” which we 
find in the «* Mechanic,” a paper devoted to 
the interests of the workiug classes, pub- 
lished at Fall River, Mass. A new spirit 
seems to be infusing itself among the labor- 
ing population of this country, and espe- 
cially of New England, the manifestations 
of which it is truly cheering to behold. The 
means and instruments for accomplishing 
the great work of this age, the ELevaTIon 
oF THE LaBortnc Crasses, are rapidly and 
surely forming and becoming established. 
Earnest and noble-minded men are giving 
themselves up to the great work as lectu- 
rers, and the Press begins to execute man- 
fully, her true mission, as Queen of Free- 
dom! Redeemer of the Oppressed! La- 
bor, honest and most honorable Labor, be- 
gins to assert its rights and understand its 
duties. Too long has an ignorant world 
degraded and despoiled the noblest interests 
of humanity, those of Industry and the Pro- 
ducers of Wealth, and the time has now 
come for conferring upon them their true 
rank and dignity. 

Our views lead us at once to the con- 
templation of that glorious time of the 
universal elevation of mankind, the redemp- 
tion of the WHOLE Race from the utter de- 
gradation of misery into which it is now 
sunk, which we know to be their future 
destiny on earth, and all our efforts are di- 
rected to the hastening of that happy era, 
(for what in the present is worth living for 
but this?) by teaching the highest truths; 
but we are aware that the agencies must be 
many, and the processes, some of them, 
slow and tedious, by which the great world- 
reform is to be accomplished, and therefore 
we sympathise with and encourage all sin- 
cere and just endeavors to meliorate exist- 
ing evils and improve the condition of so- 
ciety. 

Let the Mechanics and Laborers of New 
England meet in convention ; let them dis- 
cuss thoroughly the whoie question of La- 
bor and its Rights, and consider the means 
of Reorganizing Industry upon principles of 
Justice to all parties—to Capital as well as 
‘to Labor, for the interests of the two are es- 
sentially one—and great good cannot fail to 
flow out of the movement. We take the 
liberty of suggesting Boston as a proper 
place for holding the Convention. 


CIRCULAR 

TO THE MECHANICS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

THE MECHANICS OF FALL RIVER, TO THER 
BRETHREN AND FRIENDS ABROAD, 
Greeting : 

Believing that the long established, un- 
just and prevailing system of labor in this 
country, is at war with the real interest of 
man’s physical, intellectual, social, moral 
and religious being ; and believing that the 
Oppressed and down trodden state of our 
fellow Mechanics are the legitimate results 
of this system ; and that many of the evils 
in our several communities together with 





their serious and mournful effects, are attri- 
butable to the same cause; and having ta- 
ken the subject into consideration, as we 
trust, in the spirit of candid investigation, 
with a desire to know the whole truth with 
reference to this matter, independent of all 
former prejudices and prepossessions, from 
a sense of duty, which we owe individual- 
ly to ourselves, our fellows and our God, 
do send forth this Circular to the Mechanics 
of New England particularly, and all others 
interested, for the special purpose of direct- 
ing their immediate attention to the import- 
ance and even necessity of calling a Con- 
vention of Mechanics, as soon as pessible, 
to meet in some central part of New Eng- 
land, for the purpose of concerting mea- 
sures by which we may act jointly and ef- 
ficiently in our humble endeavors to point 
out a “more excellent” system of labor 
than that which has so long prevailed, and 
thus under God, remove the ‘‘ heavy bur- 
dens” which have long rested upon. us and 
our children, and “let the oppressed go 
free.” The necessity of such a course is 
further seen in the following facts which 
we very respectfully beg leave to present 
before you. 
1. The system of labor to which we have 
alluded in our preamble, requiring of the 
Mechanic and Laborer in New England 
from twelve to fifteen hours labor per diem, 
is more than the physical constitution of 
man can bear, generally speaking, and pre- 
serve a healthy state. In confirmation of 
this statement, we have only to acquaint 
ourselves with the bill of mortality wkich 
is annually rendered through the public 
Journals of the day, with the employments 
of those who have died—the nature of the 
disease which terminated their earthly ex- 
istence, and then ascertain the cause, the 
first cause of all this, and we shall find that 
at least three fifths of all the deaths which 
occur among us, are attributable either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the prevailing system 
of labor by which we are governed :—(of 
course we are speaking of adult cases,)— 
and yearly there are thousands who come 
down to a premature grave, almost wholly 
in consequence of that system of labor 
against which it is. our duty to contend, and 
which levies such a heavy tax upon the 
physical strength of man as to render him 
wholly unable to pay.. But this is not all. 
The influence of that system of labor on 
which we are treating, is such as must of 
maces extinguish the intellectual fire 
which heaven designed should burn and 
blaze upon and zn every soul of man.— 
Whence is it, that so few, when compared 
with the great number of Mechanics and 
Laborers in this country, enjoy the plea- 
sures and lasting benefits resulting from a 
regular and systematic course of study ?— 
Whence is it, that they are denied these 
privileges but in consequence of the old 
system of manual labor? The simple fact 
is, they have been, and they still are over- 
worked, and hence are unfitted for deep 
thought, systematic study, and real mental 
culture. In conclusion, therefore, on this 
point, you will allow us to add, that in our 
humble estimation, from the above named 
considerations, it becomes us as Mechanics 
and Laborers in New England, to exert our 
utmost endeavors to establish a new system 
of labor by which our sacred rights may be 
secured, and in the adoption of which, man, 
‘the noblest work of God,” may more ful- 
ly and effectually answer the end and object 
of his being. 
2. Another reason which we would as- 





sign showing the necessity cf callidg a Con- 
vention as above suggested, is the fact, that 
we are fast approximating toward the disa- 
greeable, servile and degrading state of the 
English laborer. 

Nabobs of England do not oppress and 
grind the face of the poor more than is 
done in this country, because they are worse 
than are American nabobs! The riches of 
the affluent in Great Britain, are no more 
“corrupted” in proportion to their power 
over the working classes, than are the riches 
of the wealthy among us, in proportion to 
their power over the laboring communities 
in which we reside. The hire of the la- 
borer in this country “‘is kept back by 
fraud :” and the cries of them which have 
been shamefully oppressed, have “ entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” The 
down trodden Mechanic and Laborer of New 
England, with their wives and little ones 
have frequently had cause daily to weep 
over the condition that awaits them—nay 
more, they have cause daily to weep over 
the condition that awaits them, unless 
man arises speedily to the work of reform, 
and heaven interposes ere long, to crush, an- 
nihilate, foi ever destroy that system which 
is fast earrying us forward to the disagree- 
able, servile and degrading condition of the 
English laborer. But we have only space 
to glance at the several points to which we 
would direct your attention in this brief Cir- 
cular. 

3. A reform can only be brought about by 
a general concert of action: and in order to 
concert measures by which the laboring 
classes may be elevated, it is essential that 
we meet in convention as already proposed. 
The present affords a favorable opportunity 
to all persons who feel at all interested in 
the general good of the whole people, for 
giving a free expression of their views and 
peculiar feelings on this subject, and of se- 
curing joint efforts to carry forward a tho- 
rough and effectual change in relation to the 
present system of labor in New England.— 
The time has never been since the adoption 
of the present system, when public sympa- 
thies have been awakened, and when a ge- 
neral interest has beeen created to such an 
extent in behalf of the working classes, as 
at the present time. We are aware, how- 
ever, that our opposers have never arrayed 
themselves against us in greater hostilit 
than recently ; but this fact has contributed, 
largely contributed to bring the subject in its 
true light directly before the people ; so that 
all which is needed in order to consummate 
the great work of reform speedily and tri- 
umphantly, is decision,—fixedness of pur- 
pose on the part of the Mechanics and La- 
borers themselves. And as Editors of pa- 
pets are the every-day teachers of the PEo- 
pLE—and as the Press possesses power to 
nerve up, to encourage, to strengthen, to 
arm with moral power and energy the labor- 
ing classes; in the name of suffering huma- 
manity—the bleeding rights of thousands— 
the dearest interests of the People—in the 
name of God, of religion and justice, we 
call upon the?Fditors and Publishers of pa- 

rs to direct the mighty force of the Press 
in defence of the rights of the r, the 
downtrodden Mechanics and Laborers in 
New England, and in fact throughout our 
common country. In our view of the sub- 
ject, Editors can do much towards effecting 
a reform in the present system of labor, by 
recommending the formations of Associa- 
tions for the social, meral and intellectual 
improvement of the laboring classes—by 
asserting their rights—by making known 
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created FREE and EquaL,” and in brief, by | 


endeavoring to raise them to that point in, send you samples of such asI have. 
the scale of being which God originally de- | mand my services to aid in the great na- 
tional cause of Home Industry. 


of EquaLITY, MAN WITH MAN. t 

Lastly—The benefits that might, and / 
which of necesssity would result from a’ 
New England Convention, provided every 
twon and city would be represented, are zn- 
calculable. A general system would be de- | 
vised ; our general views could be express- | 
ed and understood; our strength could be 
properly estimated; union unquestionably 
could be secured throughout the whole 
body ; by our presence we should cheer and | 


Fe for ALL, viz :— The common ground | 





} 
| 
| 


encourage each other; funds could be raised | 
to carry forward the objects of the body at 

large ; the uxited wisdom and judgment of | 
the various Mechanics’ Associations could 

be brought together, and in a word, the 

foundation laid for usefulness, happiness 

and prosperity, for ourselves and posterity, 

aS PHYSICAL, 7ntellectual, soczal, moral and 

religious beings. 

We, therefore, in consideration of the 
above facts, recommend to the Mechanics of 
the different towns and cities in New Eng- 
land, to form themselves into Associations, 
and take active measures in relation toa 
General Convention, and we now offer the 
following Call to be signed by Mechanics 
and others who are favorable to the eleva- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. 


CALL. 


We, the Undersigned, desiring the eleva- 
tion of the Working Classes of New Eng- 
land, do hereby agree to give our aid, coun- 
tenance and support to a Convention to be 
held for the abovenamed purpose. 

We would also request all Associations 
or individuals, who may take action in rela- 
tion to this, to send to the Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation in Fall River, the number of names 
they may obtain to the above, and the pro- 
bable number of those who may attend the 
Convention. 

Bens. T. CHace, 
Tuomas ALMy, 
Cuarves Borpen, 
Wixpor Reap, 
Committee 
In behalf of the Mechanics’ Association. 
Fall River, June, 1844. 








From the Cincinnati Atlas. 
HOUSES OF UNBURNT BRICK. 


This subject is important to settlers on 
praitie lands, where timber is scarce and 
clay abundant. The Ohio Phalanx, an In- 
dustrial Association, opposite Wheeling, 
have written to Mr. Ellsworth on the sub- 
ject, and obtained the following answer: 

Wasuineton Ciry, May 16, 1844. 

My unburnt brick houses have exceeded 
my utmost expectations. 1 have one here 
twe stories high, renting for $100, and am 
now building three more ; mine have stood 
two winters without the least injury. These 
houses are very cheap and dry—they are 
cool in summer and warm in winter, and 
can be made (the sash and doors being fur- 
nished from a factory) by common laborers. 

Before the Ohio Phalanx expend much 
money in building, I advise them to exa- 
mine my mode; the published account is in 
my last Report; a mason had better just 
come here and see all, and then he can do 


to the world their injuries caused by the| Report of last year and this year) visited, 
iron hand of Avarice—by contending for| while here lately, my mud houses, and will 
the great principles assumed by the Decla- | give you his opinion cheerfully, having con- 
ration of Independence, that ‘« All men are | sidered the matter fully. 


I have a few packages of seeds left; I 
Com- 





Very respectfully yours, 
H. L. ELLSWORTH. 
For the benefit of our friends who would 
like to understand the method of building | 


' with ** unburnt brick,” but who gannot ea- | 


sily obtain Mr. Ellsworth’s Report, we re- | 
publish the account it contains. We think 

our friends should hesitate before they go to 

the expense of burning brick for temporary 

buildings, when the advantage and practica- 

bility of this cheap mode of construction 

have been so well established. 

PLAN OF CHEAP COTTAGES. 


Aiter selecting a suitable spot of ground, 
as near the place of building as practicable, 
let a circle of ten feet or more be described. 
Let the loam be removed, and the clay dug 
up one foot thick, or, if clay is not found on 
the spot, let it be carted in to that depth.— 
Any ordinary clay willanswer. Tread this 
clay over with cattle, and add some straw 
cut six or eight inches long. Ajter the clay 
is well tempered with working it with the 
cattle, the material is duly prepared for the 
making of brick. A mould is then formed 
of plank, of the size of the brick desired. 
In England they are usually made 18 inches 
long, 1 foot wide, and 9 inches thick. [| 
have found the more convenient size to be 
1 foot long, 7 inches wide, and 5 inches 
thick. The mould should have a bottom. 
The clay is then placed in the moulds in 
the same manner that brick moulds are or- 
dinarily filled. A wire or piece of iron hoop 
will answer very well for striking off the 
top. One man will mould about as fast as 
another can carry away, two moulds being 
used by him. The bricks are placed upon 
the level ground, where they are suffered to 
dry two days, turning them up edgwise the 
second day, and then packed in a pile, pro- 
tected from the rain, and left to dry 10 or 12 
days, during which time the foundation of 
the building can be prepared. If a cellar is 
desired this must be formed of stone or brick, 
one foot above the surface of the ground.— 
For cheap buildings on the prairie, wcod 
sills, 12 or 14 inches wide, may be laid on 
piles or stones. This will form a good su- 
perstructure. Where lime and small stones 
abound, grout made of those materials (lime 
and stones) will answer very well. 

In all cases, however, before commenc- 
ing the walls for the first story, it is very 
desirable, as well in this case as in walls of 
brick, to lay a single course of slate; this 
will intercept the dampness so often rising 
in the walls of brick houses. ‘The wall is 
laid by placing the brick lengthwise, thus 
making the wall one foot thick. Ordinar 
clay, such as is used for clay mortar, will 
suffice, though a weak mortar of sand and 
lime, when these articles are cheap, is recom- 
mended as affording a more adhesive mate- 
rial for the plaster. The wall may safely 
be carried up one story, or two or three sto- 
ries; the division walls may be 7 inches, 
just the width of the brick. The door and 
window frames being inserted as the wall 
proceeds, the building is soon raised. The 
roof may be shingles or thatch. In either 
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case, it should project over the sides of the 
house, and also over the ends, at least two 


feet, to guard the walls from vertical rains. 


The exterior wall is plastered with good lime 
mortar, and then with a second coat pebble- 
dashed. The inside is plastered without 
dashing. The floor may be laid with oak 
boards, slit, 5 or 6 inches wide, and laid 


‘down without jointing or planing, if the 
are rubbed over with a rough stone after the 


rooms are finished. Decors of a cheap and 


/neat appearance may be made by taking 


two single boards of the length or width of 
the doors; placing these vertically, they 
will fill the space. Puta wide batten on 
the bottom and a narrow one on the top, 
with strips on the side, and a strip in the 
middie. This door will be a batten door, 
but presenting two long panels on one side 
and a smothe surface on the other. If a 
porch or verandah is wanted, it may be 
roofed with boards laid with light joints and 
covered with a thick paper dipped in tar, 
and then adding a good coat, after sprinkling 
it with sand from a sand-box or other dish 
with small holes. 

. Houses built in this way are dry, warm 
in winter, and cool in summer, and furnish 
no retreat for vermin. Such houses can be 
made by common laborers, if a little carpen- 
ter's work is excepted, in a very short time, 
with a small outlay for materials, exclusive 
of floors, windows, doors and roof. 

The question will naturally arise, Will 
the wall stand against the rain and frost? I 
answer, they have stood well in Europe, 
and the Hon. Mr. Poinsett remarked to me 
that he had seen them in South America, 
after having been erected 300 years. Who- 
ever has noticed the rapid absorption of 
water by a brick that has been burned, will 
not wonder why brick walls are damp.— 
The burning makes the brick porous, while 
the unburnt brick is less absorbent; but itis 
not proposed to present the unburnt brick 
to the weather. Whoever has erected a 
building with merchantable brick, will at 
once perceive the large number of soft and 
yellow brick, partially burned, that it con- 
tains—brick that would soon yield to the 
mouldering influence of frost and storms. 
Such brick are, however, placed within, be- 
yond the reach of rain, and always kept 
dry. A good cabin is made by a single 
room 20 feet square. A better one is i8 
feet wide and 24 feet long, cutting off 8 
feet on one end for two small rooms, 9 by 8 
each. 

How easy could a settler erect such a 
cabin on the Western prairie, where clay is 
usually found about 15 inches below the 
surface, and where stone and lime are often 
both very cheap. The article of brick for 
chimneys is found to be quite an item of 
expense in wood houses. In these mud 
houses no brick are needed, except for the 
top of the chimneys, the oven and casing of 
the fire-place—though this last might be 
well dispensed with. A cement to put 
around the chimneys, or to fill any other 
crack, is easily made by a mixture of one 
part of sand, two of ashes, and three of 
clay. This soon hardensand will resist the 
weather. A little lard or oil may be added, 
to make the composition stiJ] harder. 


Such a cottage will be as cheap as a log 
cabin, less expensive than pine buildings, 
and durable for centuries. I have tried the 
experiment in this city, by erecting a build- 
ing 18 by 54 feet, two stories high, adopt- 
ing the different suggestions now made.— 
Although many doubted the success of the 
undertaking, all now admit 't has been very 
successful, and presents a convenient and 























comfortable building, that appears well to 
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public view, and offers a residence combin- 
ing as many advantages as a stone, brick, 
or wood house presents. It will add what 
Loudon gays in his most excellent work, 
the Encyclopedia of Agriculture, pp. 74 
and 75: 

« The great art in building an economical 
cottage is toemploy the kind of materials and 
labor which are cheapest in the given lo- 
cality. In almost every part of the world 
the cheapest article of which the walls can 
be made will be found to be the earth on 
which the cottage stands, and to make good 
wal's from the earth is the principal part of 
the rustic or primitive builder. _ Soils, with 
reference to building, may be divided into 
two classes: clays, loams, and all such 
soils as can neither be called gravels nor 
sands, and sands and gravels. ‘The former, 
whether they are stiff or free, rich or poor, 
mixed with stones or free from stones, may 
be formed into walls in one of those modes, 
viz: in the pise manner, by lumps moulded 
in boxes, and by compressed blocks. Sandy 
and gravelly soils may always be made into 
excellent walls, by forming a frame of boards, 
leaving a space between the boards of the 
intended thickness of the wall, and filling 
this with gravel mixed with lime mortar, or 
if this cannot be got, with mortar made of 
clay and straw. 

** Tn all cases, when walls, either of this 
class or the former, are built, the founda- 
tions should be of stone or brick, and they 
should be carried up at least a foot above 
the upper surface of the platform. 

“ We shall here commence by giving one 
of the simplest modes of construction, from 
a work of a very excellent and highly esti- 
mable individual, Mr. Denson, of Water- 
beach, Cambridgeshire, the author of the 
Peasant’s voice, who built his own cottage 
in the manner described below: 


the same materials ; but in all cases the tops 
are covered with straw, which the thatchers 
perform in a very neat manner.”——{Denson’s 
Peasant’s Voice, p. 31. 

—— 


From the New Age, London. 


ETZLER’S MECHANICAL SYSTEM, 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND INLAND TRANSPORT. | 


We cannot give a complete description of 
this stupendous system, but a general idea 
of it may be given in a few short para- 
graphs. In the first place, he proposes a 
new system of znland transport, free from 
danger, and much more economical than 
railways and steam locomotives, though 
quite as rapid and efficient. 

He first proposes to construct stationary 
water-mills, ot fifty horses’ power each, or 
more if required, at intervals of several 
miles, along the projected line of road. The 
construction of these water-mills would cost 
considerably less than that of steam-engines 
of equal power, and hence one great item of 
economy. Then comes the difficulty of 
finding water power to work his mills.— 
This he proposes to overcome by the con- 
struction of wind-mills, wherever there are 
suitable heights near the line of road; and 
this wind-mill power is to be used in raising 
water from the nearest source, to be collect- 
ed in large reservoirs, excavated for that 
purpose in the highest places—the excava- 
tions to be made also by the wind-mill 
power and asimple mechanical contrivance, 
with very little cost of Jabor and material. 
When the mills are constructed, and the 
reservoirs excavated, the wind-mills are 
employed to fill the reservoirs with water, 
when the wind permits, and the water is 
constantly conveyed from the reservoirs to 
furnish power for the stationary water-mills 
on the line of road. These wind- mills 


“ Mode of building the mud walls of | work with little or no attention whenever 


cottages tn Cambridgeshirve.—After a la- 
borer has dug a sufficient quantity of clay 
for his purpose, he works it up with straw ; 
he is then provided with a frame eighteen 
inches in length, six deep, and from nine to 
twelve inches in diameter. In this frame he 
forms his lumps, in the same manner that 
a brickmaker forms his bricks; they are 
then packed up to dry by the weather; that 
done, they are fit for use, as a substitute 
for bricks On laying the foundation of a 
cottage, 2 few layers of brick are necessary 
to prevent the lumps from contracting a 
damp from the earth. The fireplace is lined 
and the oven is built with bricks. 1 have 
known.cottagers, where they could get the 

nt of a piece of ground to build on for 
themse!ves, erect a cottage of this descrip- 
tion at a cost from £15 to £30. Texamin- 
ed one that was nearly completed, of a su- 


there is wind, and therefore, the water- 
power costs nothing after the first expense 
of constructing’ machinery. This is one 
immense advantage over steam power, 
which requires a great consumption of fuel 
for its production constantly, besides the 
' original cost of machinery. 

' When he has advanced thus far, he em- 
ploys his water-mill power to make the 
line of road from one water-mill to another 
throughout the whole line. This is done 
by means of a simple locomotive machine, 
which he terms a “ Satellite,’ put in con- 
nexion with the water power mills by means 
of a ‘very slender wire rope mechanism,” 
of very ingenius construction, “ requiring 
for the transfer of fifty horses’ power toa 
distance of 1000 feet, a first outlay not ex- 
ceeding 10/., and a moderate expense after- 
wards for wear and tear.” This Satellite 




















perior order: it contained two good lower} locomotive, in connexion with the stationary 
rooms and a chamber, and was neatly power will pull down trees, excavate or level 


thatched with straw. It isa warm, firm, 
and comfortable building, far superior to the 
one I live in; and my opinion is that it will 
last for centuries. The lumps are laid with 
mortar, they are then plastered, and on the 


down the hardest earth or rocks, so as to 
form canals or roads of any length or 
breadth. The stationary power which works 
this Satellite or locomotive instrument, re- 
quires but one man to direct the whole ope- 





outside once roughcast, which is done by ration, which is equal to the labor of hun- 


throwing a mixture of water, lime and sma 
stones, against the walls, before the plas- 
ter is dry, which gives them a very hand- 
some appearance. The cottage I examined, 
cost £33, and took nearly one thousand 
lumps to complete it. A laborer will make 
that number in two days. The roofs of 
cottages of this description are precisely the 
same as when built with bricks or with a 
wooden frame. Cow-house, sheds, garden 
walls, and partition fence, are formed with 


|| dreds of men on the present system. “The 


road on this system,” says the inventor, 
** may pass over any hill, at any inclination, 
up and down, with equal safety, as well as 
over plains, nothing being required beyond 
the smoothing of the surface; that is, the 
removal of obstructions, and levelling the 
road by means of the Satellite.°—< No 
rails are necessary, nor any kind of pave- 
ment; nothing is required but the level 
ground, of any nature, hard or soft.” When 








the road is thus formed between the sta- 
tionary water power mills, six miles dis- 
tant from each other, (more orless as the 
case may require,) wagons of any form and 
size, singly or in trains, may be propelled 
from one water power mill to another by 
means of an endless rope, running at once 
in opposite directions along the line of road 
thus formed; but instead of running on 
common wagon-wheels, they will run on 
cylinders, ( cylinder-wheels, ) which, by 
their broad smooth surface, will tmprove 
the compactness, by wearing down asperi- 
ties, if it be hard, and smoothing the road 
the more they pass over it, by compressing 
the earth, if it be soft, never cutting or de- 
ranging it in any wise. ‘* The same sys- 
tem is applicable also to canals, either for 
excavation or propelling boats by means of 
endless ropes.” 

Mr. Etzler tells us, that these stationary 
water power mills, and the Satellite or loco- 
motive instrument, after making the line of 
roal and excavating the reservoirs might 
be applied to cultivate the land around 
them to the distance of several miles on 
each side of the road; to plough and pul- 
verize the earth, and perform all other 
works of labor on or 7 the ground, includ- 
ing even sowing aad harvesting, according 
to the amount of power applied—one sta- 
tionary water-mill, of fifty horses’ power, 
cultivating from 1000 to 5000 acres in the 
very best style, pulverizing the soil in a 
manner equal to the best garden culture. — 
And while thus applied to the cultivation 
of the land, the stationary power may move 
an endless rope along a line of road extend- 
ing three miles each way, making a total 
length of six miles for each water-mill; 
which road may be crossed by another or 
by several roads at the stationary point of 
power, so as to form several diagonal lines 
of road and endless ropes, crossing each 
other at the centie, and extending three 
miles from it in all directions. 


By this means, no power would be lost, 
as the ‘and machines would only work 
slower, without stopping, when the central 
power was applied to locomotion on the 
general line of conveyance; each distinct 
apparatus moving slower in proportion to 
the extent of power applied to other pur- 
poses, but cansing no interruption in any 
department. The railway or conveyance 
line would not be interrupted for a momet 
by the agricultural Satellite, or any other 
application of the stationary power. 


This stationary power, as already stated, 
is derived from a number of wind- mill sails, 
placed in the most eligible localities, within 
a distance comprising 10, 20, 100, or even 
several hundred square miles, to raise water 
into elevated reservoirs, from which it falls 
on water-wheels, or endless chains of buck- 
ets, running on rollers upon the declivity ef 
the hill or elevation at the top of which are 
placed the wind-mill sails and the reser- 
voirs. This water may also be conducted 
from the reservoirs to distant places in ca- 
nals or pipes, to cause a fall of water for 
similar purposes. After its fall from the 
reservoir, the water may return to the place 
from which it was first raised, if necessary, 
to be carrid up again by the wind-mill 
power. The object of this combination is, 
to convert the irregular and interrupted wind 
power into a perpetual and a uniform wa- 
ter power, the reservoir being large enough 
to afford a continual fall of water during 
weeks, and even months, without a new 
supply, when there is no wind to raise it. 
A reservoir of from 5 to 20 acres, from 
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ubic feet capacity, | ture, and our own constitution and wants, | time I may pursue the subject, but at present 
is- would supply a water-mill of fifty horses’ | the consequence would be perfect peace and | I close by propounding two quistions: 
the power from 20 to 30 days, when there was | happiness on earth. Ist. Are the people of this age generally 
ind no wind to keep up the supply. _The ca-| The advocates say, ‘The relations insti- | prepared for such a state of things ? 
led pacity of the reservoir would be in the in- | tuted among men, by the present form of} 2d. Can all men be Christians, circum- 
by verse ratio of its height for an equal supply society, are those of extreme individual sel- | stanced as they now are ? yA A 
nce of power. ‘On sea-coasts, the power of | fishness, and lead directly to Indigence, . —_— 
pad wares surf) Megat be apenas eo ory of —_ ——. War, Disease and False, A BENEVOLENT JUDGE. 
on water-ialis, on the principle explained in| Delustve Doctrines,—effects which cannot iinet 
on my project of a Naval Automaton.” be prevented short of thorough Re-organz- err eehanieing os selected fete: ogee 
by The whole of Etzler's mechanical system | zation.” number of most interesting facts collected 
ove is based on the principle which shows that| « Association ” is designed to abrogate the | by Horace Mann, Esq. in his European 
ari. powers, without limit of time, or place, or | present corrupt system of trade, prevent cir- | tour during the last year, and published in 
pad amount, may be derived from the natural |cumvention, lying, and duplicity of every | pis very able and eloquent Report to the 
ing motion of atmosphere and water. It is a| character, ignorance, laziness, party strifes, Maneachusstts Bear of Piduéation: 
de- power which costs nothing but the labor of | in politics and religion, and make the earth ae ’ 
ys- conatructing machinery to use it. a perfect paradise. Now the only question |. “At the head of a private Orphan House 
for The economy of this system is incompa- | is, will it doit? Nous verrons. in Potsdam, Prussia, is the venerable Von 
of rably greater than that of any other,and its} The means are simple. First, all men Tiirk. According to the laws of his coun- 
general efficiency is not inferior to any.— fare required to give up exclusive interest in | "Y Von Tiirk is a nobleman. His talents 
ary The inventor is prepared with working mo- fproperty. Or in other words, let societies \@%4 acquisitions were such that at a very 
co- dels and scientific demonstration, to prove Jor associations be formed which shall have |f@tly age he was elevated to the bench.— 
of the truth and practicability of all his state-{jone common interest; so when one labors, This was, probably, an office for life, and 
rht §— ments; and those who are directly interest-] or trades, se/f is not all he has in view ; but WS attended with honors and emoluments, 
ind —f edin such matters, would do well to lose{ the benefit of a community. Call this com- | He officiated as Judge for fourteen years ; 
on |) no time in taking advantage of his know-] mon stock, or joint stock, or a partnership | Ut in the course of this time, so many cri- 
ul - | and hissystem. His agent in Londonj plan. Every nan who comes into the ar- minal cases were brought before him for 
her is Mf. C. F. Stollmeyer, No. 3, Northamp-j rangement would be required to subscribe adjudication, whose only cause and or gin 
ad- ton Terrace, City Road. stock, to the amount of what he puts in, | WETe 80 plainly referable to eatly neglect in 
ing =f Shin ence: ef “ie Winainy tones 6 and although it would be active capital to “7 hea, ad 8 — that the noble heart 
ta- [7] chains need but be used for a short ascent of a} the ‘‘ Phalanx,” yet he would own, and be |/° the Judge could no longer bear to pro- 
er, few rods; the rest of the stations may be run} entitled to profits, in proportion to capital puounce sentence of condemnation against 
the |) by wagons’ gravity. vested, labor performed, or skill exercised, }the prisoners; for he looked upon them as 
ra eee Five-twelfths of the profits are allowed )en who, almost without a paradox, might 
a From the Chaistian Review, Nashville, Tennessee. § for capital, fowr-twelftis for labor, and }% snes. guiltless off art mane cw 
ion |e a rpignq» 4 three-twelfths for skill. ing me ollice of Judge he was appointe 
ove unger pampshetpeetinag fedeygmcigzecnicess All ty women, and children, would be | School Inspector. The paramount import- 
ad As a Journalist, and annotator, I esteem | enabled to devote a portion of the time to | auce of the latter office grew upon his mind 
tal |) ita privilege and a daty to notice such of | labor, another portion to study,and another | 88 he executed its duties, until at last he 
il ; » the passing events, as seem to have for their | to moral culture. came to the full conception of the grand and 
Or object the melioration of the human family.| “ Industry” is said to be “every produc- sacrd trath—how much more intrinsically 
‘of — All religions, all societies, and enterprises, | tive exertion of human faculties and forces, honorable is the vocation of the teacher who 
nes fF rofess to have for their object, either the | and may be distinguished for sake of preci- | S@ves from crime and from wrong, than of 
wh «OP benefit of a few individuals, or the great | sion, into, 1st, Domestic services; 2d, Ag- | the magistrate who waits till they are com- 
ree bulk of mankind; and yet, it isan undenia- | riculture; 3d, Manufacture; 4th, Com- | mitted and then avenges them. He imme- 
ble fact, that many human establishments| merce; 5th, Education; 6th, The study | diately resigned his office as Judge with its 
5st ) have conferred but little real advantage, and | and application of the Sciences; and 7th, | life tenure and its salary; travelled to Swit- 
ork | others have been a real disadvantage. It is} The application of the Fine Arts. zerland, where he placed himself under the 
ral}. |) "ash to pronounce sentence in reference to} The objects of such associations would | care of Pestalozzi, and after availing him- 
the any matter, without comprehending it, and | be to produce unity of action in every thing, self of three years’ instruction of that cele- 
act it is safe, to receive every untried scheme | to bring the rich and the poor in contact, brated teacher, he returned to take charge 
“to | at considerable discount. Theories some-| that each may pursue the same avocation | Of an Orphan Asylum. Since that time he 
roa times look fair, but owing to lack of qualifi-| and be entitled to credit in proportion to has devoted his whole life to the care of 
-- cations in agents, or some unseen, and un-| merit. Every one would occupy the sta- | the neglected and the destitute. He lives in 
A » anticipated defect, the practical results sadly | tion to which his qualifications would en- | 45 plain and unexpensive a style as our 
net. ‘sappoint all calculation. — _ | title him, and all would labor in « groups” | Well-off farmers and mechanics, and devotes 
sek To state briefly what is intended in this | and “ serves,” in order to prevent confusion, his income to the welfare of the needy. I 
essay, let it be noted, that many individuals | promote the general weal, and enable each | Was told by his personal friends, that he 
both in Europe and America, of a higher | to exert himself in the capacity which na- | ot only deprived himself of the luxuries of 
ed, order of talent, as well as men of more cir-| ture has designated for him. The three | life, but submitted to many privations in or- 
ils, cumscribed acquirements, are at this time, | main points are: 1st, To make labor attrac- | der to appropriate his small income to others 
hin deeply interested in the subject of *Associa-| tive by inuring all to it as a virtue, and | Whom he considers more needy ; and that 
ven tion”. This is another name for “ Fourier- | placing the proper motives before the ope- , his wife and family cordially share such 
ler > ism,” and to understand both, suffice it to} ratives; 2d, To Educate all connected with | privations with him for the same object.— 
alls > say, that Charles Fourier, a Frenchman| the Association; and 3d, To give a practi- | To what extent would our own communit 
ck- who died at Paris in 1837, after forty years | cal-exemplification of thorough moral cul- | sympathise with, or appreciate the act, if 
of FF tient investigation, declared that he had | ture. No sectariazism is to be preferred; | one of the Judges of our higher courts, or 
are ff discovered the true mode of organizing so-| but the Bible recommended as supreme au- | any other official dignitary, should resign 
er- ciety, so as to avoid most of the physical, | thority, though all sects and even unbelie- | 4n office of honor and of profit to become 
ted = [)  intellectwal, moral, governmental, commer- | vers to be received as members of the pha- | the instructor of children ! ; 
ca- F cal, social, and religious evils of the world. | lanx. “Even now, when the once active and 
for [7% Togive the details of his system has re-| This, I am aware, is but a faint view of | vigorous frame of this patriarchal man is 
the i quired the publication of many books, and| the system, but enough has been said to | bending beneath the weight of years, he 
ace it cannot be expected, in a work of the cha-| induce reflection. If the cause be a good | employs himself in teaching Agriculture, to- 
Ty, ‘4. racter of the Review, more than the skele-| one, it will commend itself to all as fast | gether with the branches commonly taught 
ull [% ton canbe presented. Fourier argues that | as it becomes known; but if not of God, it | in the Prussian schools, to aclass of orpham 
18, i _ the evils of originate-not-from imper-| must come to naught. I give no opinion} boys. What warrior, who rests at last 
ind : , fection in political governments, or natural | as to the full details ; but the leading princi- from the labors of the tented field, aftera 
ba ) | depravity; but from the disorganized state | ples are as true as God is true. The Unity | life of victories—what statesman, whose 
gh of society. Hecontends, that the surround-| of action is indispensable in any great | name is familiar in all the Courts of the 
ng ing circumstances bring upon us most of our | achievement, and Physical, Intellectual and civilized world—what orator, who attracts 
w "| miseries, and if our “antagonist ” relations | Moral edueation should be combined to per- | toward, himself tides of men wherever he 
it. were changed, so as to harmonize with na- | fect society, no one can doubt, Ata fuiure | may move in his splendid course—w hat 
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THE PHALANX. 








one of all these would not, at the sunset of 
life, exchange his fame and his clustering 
honors for that precious and abounding 
treasury of holy and beneficent deeds, the 
remembrance of which this good old man 
is about to carry into: another world? Do 
we not need a new spirit in our community, 
and especially in our schools, which shall 
display only objects of virtuous ambition 
before the eyes of our emulous-youth ; amd 
teach them that no height of official station, 
nor splendor of professional renown, can 
equal in the eye of Heaven, and of all good 
men, the true glory of a life consecrated to 
the welfare of mankind ?” 


— 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN MA- 
DEIRA. 

The dreadful cruelties perpetrated in the 
name of Religion in the darkest days of the 
Inquisition, were not more revolting than 
are the circumstances of a case which re- 
cently occurred at the-island of Madeira.— 
The superstition and bigotry revealed in the 
following details of the charges of heresy 
and blasphemy and sentence of death against 
a poor woman who is the object of persecu- 
tion, can hardly be realized as existing at 
the presentday in any civilized country, and 





would seem to justify almost any reaction of 
the human mind, against Religion and the | 
Church. | 
By the London papers it appears that 
much sympathy has been excited by this 
case in England, and that a deputation from 
Scotland had waited on the Foreign Secre- 
tary on the 30th ult., to request the interfe- 
rence of the British Government in behalf 
of the woman. Lord Aberdeen answered 
in reply to the application, that “‘ a proper 
remonstrance on the subject would be for- 
warded to the Portuguese Government.” 
These are the final proceedings of the 
Court that condemned the unfortuuate wo- 
man to death : 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF THE JURY, AND 
SENTENCE OF THE JUDGE, NEGRAO. 


1. Is the crime of heresy, of which Ma- 
ria Joaquino [wife of Manuel Alva] is ac- 
cused in the libel, proved or not? 

Answer, by the majority.—The crime of 
heresy, of which M. J. is accused, is 
proven. 

2. Is the crime of blasphemy against the 
images of Christ and the mother of God, 
against the mystery of the most holy Trini- 
ty, and the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, of which M. J. is accused in 
the libel, proved or not ? 

Answer, unanimously.—The crime of 
blasphemy against the images of Christ and | 





Mother of God, against the mystery of the 
most holy Trinity, and the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, of which M. J. | 
is accused in the libel, is proven. 

3. Is the extenuating circumstance that 
the witness Antonia Maria is an enemy of 
the accused, and has not spoken with her 
for three years, proved or not? Funchal 
Oriental, 2nd of May, 1844. Signed, Joze 
Pereira Leito Pitta Ortegueira Negrao. 

_ Answer, unanimously.—The extenuating | 
circumstance that the witness Antonia Ma- | 
ria is an enemy of the accused, and has not 
spoken with her for three years, is not 
— Luis Antonio de Freitas, Felis- 
esto Bittencourt Miranda, Licio @Entho- 











guia Freitas Uzel, Sebastio Leal, Manoel 


d’Oliveira, ve Constantino Silva, Ante- 
v 


nio Joze Gonzalves de Ornellas, Joze Joa- 
quim la Costa, P. Sorge Monteiro, Fran- 
cisco Pedro Olivat, Christovao Augusto 
Perreira, Gaspar Ignacio Eoines. 


SENTENCE, 


In view of the answers of the jury and 
discussion of the cause, &c., it is proved 
that the accused, Maria Joaquina, perhaps 
forgetful of the principles of the holy reli- 
gion which she received in her first years, 
and to which she still belongs, has main- 
tained conversations and arguments con- 
demned by the Church, maintaining that 
veneration should not be given to images, 
denying the real existence of Jesus Christ 
in the sacred Host,—the mystery of the 
most holy Trinity, blaspheming against the 
most holy Virgin, Mother of God, and ad- 
vancing other expressions against the doc- 
trines received and followed by the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church, expounding these 
condemned doctrines to different persons, 
thus committing the crime of heresy and 
blasphemy, punished by the laws of the 
kingdom ; and although it be affirmed that 
nobody can be prosecuted for motives of 
religion, as the principle truly constitutional, 
it is necessary that the religion of the State 
be respected, and public morals be not per- 
vaded by words or acts that are condemned, 


_as it is expressly established in the funda- 


mental law, of the State, Art. xlv., § 4, 
which the accused, in truth, did not do; on 
the contrary, blaspheming against God an‘ 
his saints, she gave over respecting the re- 
ligion of the State to which she belongs, 
seeking to associate to her party those who 
nourished principles different from hers.— 
This accusation cannot be eluded by the de- 
fence to which she has recourse, but consists 
only in the illegality of the action, and the 
incompetency of the Court to condemn in the 
penalties decreed by the ordanga, book y., 
tit.1. It appears that it belongs only to the 
tribunal ad quem to decide a question on all 
accounts delicate. Attending, then, to the 
fact, that the crimes of which the prisoner 
is accused are found proven in the form de- 
creed by the law of 15th Dec., 1774, and 
ordanca of book v., tit. 2, § 1, which says 
thus, ** And if he be a peasant, let him re- 
ceive thirty strokes at the foot of the pillo- 
ry, with a cord and proclamation, and let 
him pay two dollars,” observing, moreover, 
that the aforesaid law of the 15th Decem- 
ber, imposes on those guilty of heresy the 
penalty of death with infamy; observing, 
likewise, that now is abolished the said 
penalty of infamy and strokes, and that 
the greater punishment always includes the 
lesser, 1 condemn the accused, Maria Joa- 
quina, to suffer death, as declared in the 
said law, and in the costs of the process, 
which she shall pay with her goods. Fur- 
chal Oriental, in public court, 2nd of May, 
1844. Joze Pereira Leito Pitta Ortegueira 
Negrao. 

What adds to the revolting character of 
the circumstances, is the fact that the con- 
demned is the mother of seven children, the 
youngest of whom was at the breast when 


she was cast in prison, about a year ago. 
—$—= 
From the Liberty Herald. 


THE TRUMBULL PHALANX. 


Our friends in this region, who have un- 
dertaken to test by experiment the virtues of 
“Association,” concerning which so much 
has been said and written for the last few 
years, have made a location in the town of 





Braceville, about eight or nine miles from 
Warren, and have purchased, we under- 
stand, on very favorable terms, a tract of 
land with a fine water power, on Eagle 
Creek, and have commenced operations on 
the most favorable auspices. Mr. Jehu 
Brainerd, late one of the editors of the Ohio 
Farmer, made them a visit a few weeks 
since, and publishes in the Farmer the result 
of his observations, from which we make 
the following extract : ; 

“The location which this society has 
chosen, is a very beautiful one, and is situat- 
ed in the north-west quarter of Braceville 
township, (Trumbull county, Ohio,) eight 
miles west of Warren, and five miles north 
of Newton Falls, which is the nearest point 
on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, and 
to which place there is an excellent turn- 
pike road. 

«‘The domain was purchased of Mr. Eli 
Barnum, and consists of two hundred and 
eighty acres of the choicest land, at twelve 
dollars per acre, about half of which is under 

ood cultivation. ‘There is a valuable and 

urable mill privilege on the domain, valued 
at three thousand six hundred dollars, and 
at the time the purchase was made, there 
was in successful operation, a grist mill 
with two run of stones, an oil mill, saw 
mil], double carding machine, and cloth dres- 
sing works. 

‘‘ The principal buildings in the domain are 
a large twe story brick house, grist mill and 
oil mill, very large, substantial, and entirely 
new, (frame and well painted) and a large 
barn; the other buildings, though sufficient 
for present accommodation, are old and 
somewhat decayed. 

‘There has been already subscribed in 
real estate stock, most of which is within 
two miles and less of the domain, nine hun- 
dred and fifty-seven acres of land, mostly 
improved farms, which were valued (includ- 
ing neat stock, grain, &c.) at sixteen thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. Five 
hundred dollars cash capital has also been 
subscribed and paid in, and about six hun- 
dred dollars in lathes, tools, machinery, &c., 
including one hundred thousand feet of 
lumber have been received. 

«There are thirty-five families now be- 
longing to the association, in all 140 souls ; 
of this number forty-three are males over 21 
years cf age. 

«Until accommodations can be prepared 
on the domain, some of the families will re- 
side on the farms subscribed as stock. It is 
the intention to commence an edifice of 
brick this present summer, and extend it 
from time to time as the increase of mem- 
bers may require, or the funds of the society 
admit. For present necessity, temporary 


buildings are erected.” 
a 


A correspondent of the Franklin Demo- 
crat says, ‘‘ Fourierism is a species of re- 
fined French infidelity.” We like to see a 
man know something of what he is speak- 
ing about before he speaks so decidedly ; 
and every man knowing anything of the 
principles of Association as discovered by 
Fourier, knows that this assertion is utterly 
false.. If a system whose principles are the 
great fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and whose discoverer was a devoted dis- 
ciple and humble follower of our Divine 
Master, and that numbers among its most 
decided and ardent supporters many of our 
most worthy ministers of the Gospel which 
proclaims glad tidings to all men, can be 
French infidelity, then is. Fourierism, or 
Association, indeed, infidelity, and’ not till 
then.—{North Adams, (Mass.) Transcript. 
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THE LOWELL GIRLS. 


. It is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that 
the deposites in the Savings Bank, of the 
women working in the factories at Lowell, 
amount to some five hundred thousand dol- 
lars.. We hardly know which most to feel, 
pity or contempt, for those who can make 
a marvel of the circumstance that ten thou- 
sand women toiling with slavish devotion 
for years, and able to lay aside a few beg- 

rly earnings, the gross amount of which 
is 500,000 dollars. If Jeisure, and wealth, 
and enjoyment, should be the portion of all, 
in a country where equal and exact justice 
in every position and relation of life should 
be possessed, how must we estimate the ratio 
of justice accorded to labor, when ten thou- 
sand female laborers are made ten thousand 
wonders because they can save up a few 
dollars a-piece, not a sum sufficient to sup- 
port a person decently for three months.— 
Ah, we have much to learn in this land of 
liberty, of the dignity of labor and the rights 
of humanity. One single speculator from 
gin or opium—from stocks—from the dire 
necessities of his fellow men—will alone 
make five hundred thousand dollars; aed if 
he does not make it more than once, his 
riches will not be eminent. in comparison 
with many other individuals more wealthy. 
One man or woman worth 500,000 would 
not be a subject for newspaper remark. But 
ten thousand, worth 500,000 dollars, are 
objects — of editorial and general sur- 
—. Ye children of toil—ye sons and 

ughters of labor—is there no better hope 
for you than the spirit shows which would 
startle with delighted surprise at the men- 
tion of your paltry pittance saved? Have 
ye no high positive claims? Or must the 
mendicity sverage of American labor wages, 
be compared with the Marasmus average of 
European labor wages—where the man of 
toil vibrates, from his crib to his coffin, be- 
tween oatmeal salted and oatmeal saltless ; 
and where the value of his straw and his 
rags is calculated to the uttermost fraction 
of a farthing in the home estimates? In 
the consideration of the rewards due to 
labor, we have nothing to do with foreign 
comparisons. Positive claims and dues are 
alone to be considered. The question should 
be, Is Labor with us where it ought to be? 
Is it rich in pocket? Is it educated and re- 
fined? Is it honored in the social scale? 
No. For the same reason that it is consi- 
dered marvellous that a few young women 
of the entire mass of the country are able 
to save a little money from constant toil, so 
is it wonderful that a fraction of a fraction 
of them can give evidences of an education 
—that they have time and talent to write 
for a magazine. Why should they not 
write for a magazine? The wonder ought 
to be just the other way. If we were not 
chained to a corpse of ignorant precedents 
which destroys true thought and action, we 
would soon discover that the only reason 
why the Lowell young women should 
write, is because they work, and that hard 
labor should be the sun-ray, and not as it 
how is, the night-shade of the soul. 

[Phila, Saturday Museum. 





Bes! elgeal 

The Southport Telegraph, the same pa- 
per from which we copy the letter giving an 
account of those bold pioneers who have 
*‘camped” in the prairie to form the Wis- 
consan Phalanx, makes the following just | 
and pertinent reflections : 





We have no doubt that many associations 
- : ) : 
will be established which will meet with ! 


much difficulty. 


Indeed, we suppose there 
will be none, at least of the early ones, but 
will encounter more or less, but it will not 
be that kind of difficulty wSich will argue 
against the truth of the principle. They 
must have their infancy—their day ef doubt 
and struggle, to be succeeded, however, in 
our opinion, by a day of success and pros- 
perity. Heaven-born though Genius may 
be, and. as beautiful as are its conceptions, 
its early practical embodiments must of ne- 
cessity be partial and imperfect. The mind 
of Fulton conceived fully, no doubt, the 
vast power of steam, but his first vessel 
moved but a few rods, when the imperfect 
machinery became disorganized. Some 
laughed, some feared, and nearly all doubt- 
ed, but the living principle triumphed, and 
our floating palaces, cleaving the waters at 
the rate of twelve and fourteen miles per 
hour, are the indications of growing art 
gradually reaching up and assmilating itself 
to the perfect conceptions of genius. So 
may we reasonably anticipate it will be in 
this case, and though the machinery of as- 
sociation may grate a little harshly, and 
work with difficulty at first, art wall yet 
rais2 it to the standard of the genius which 
conceived them. 

It will be seen by reference to the extract 
at the head of this article, (concerning the 
Ohio Phalanx) that there is a vast difference 
in the price of- lands there and here. The 
same land which there cost 20,000 dollars, 
can here be had for a trifle over 1,000, with 
the advantages, taking everything into con- 
sideration, not far from equal. Surely if 
they can do anything there we ought to suc- 
ceed here. It seems to us that a tract of 
land at government price, in a rapidly set- 
tling country must be made very valuable 
in a short time by associated capital, skill, 
and labor. 


— 


BROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Mr. Brownson, in the July number of 
his review, has seen fit to give us his opin- 
ion on the doctrine of Fourier. 

When we saw the remarks in his last 
number, a feeling of commiseration for his 
ignorance induced us to say nothing in re- 
ply. It was hardly worth while to notice 
such puerilities. Now that he has repeated 
them, we have determined, at our earliest 
opportunity, to take some notice of his ob- 
servations. We must say, in advance, that 
a more superficial, mistaken, silly, and 
pointless criticism we scarcely ever read. 
Mr. Brownson seems absolutely incapable 
of understanding any one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of Fourier ; and his pretended 
objections have only inspired us with a 
painful conviction that he has wandered so 
long in the meshes of metaphysics, that he 
has lost the power of recognizing truth, 
even when presented fully to his mind. 


Fither Mr. Brownson understands Fou- 


\rier’s discoveries, or he does not; if he 


does, he has wilfully misrepresented them ; 
and if he does not, he has allowed himself 


|to speak authoritatively on a subject he 


does not comprehend. In either case he is 


not acting the part of an honest reasoner. 


| But we will not now enter into the contro- 


versy. 


As to the charge that the doctrine of 











Fourier is irreligious, we refer him to the 
article translated from Fourier, in the pre- 
sent number, where he meets it with strong 


and manly sense, and elevated philosophy. 
re 


Tue Lasorer.—Friends, subscribe to this 
paper—‘* The Laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” It is a judicious and efficient helper 
in the great work of enlightening and im- 
proving the laboring classes, and deserves 
the patronage of all who would promote 
this object ; and it is, besides, a good medi- 
um of general intelligence. Published by 
LeonarD Cox, jr., every Saturday morning, 
at No. 5 Exchange-street, Boston. $1 per 
annum, payable in advance. 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


RY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 
Startles the villagers with strange alarms, 


Ah! what a sound will rice, how wild and 
dreary, 
When the Death-Angel touches those swift 
keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear, e’en now, the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan— 
Which, through the ages that have gone be- 

fore us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon ham- 
mer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norse- 
man’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts seunds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful 
din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis, 
Beat the wild war drums made of serpents” 
skin. 


The tumult of. each sacked and burning vil- 
lage ; 
The shout, that every prayer for mercy 
drowns ; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage, 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns! 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, oh man, with such discordunt noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 


And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name ab. 


horred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand againstits brother, on its forehead 


W ould wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long genera- 
tions, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then 


cease ; 
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THE PHALANX. 








And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once move the voice of Christ sa 
“ Peace!” 


‘Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of Love arise. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 
BIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE! 


SENTENCE AND IMPRISONMENT OF 
O’CONNELL! AND OTHERS. 


—_ 


The Royal Mail Steamship Acadia, Captain 
Ryrie, arrived at Beston on Wednesday after- 
noon, at about l o’clock. She left Liverpoo 
on the 4th inst., and brings us Lonton and 
Liverpool papers to the morning ef that day. 

The Hibernia steamship, Captain Judkins, 
arrived at Liverpool, oa the afternoon of Tues- 
day, the 28th ult. after a capital passage from 
Halifax of nine days. 


The cotton market continues in a very depres- 
ged state. During the last four weeks prices 
have receded 1 1 2 per Jb. 

Switzerland has been the scene of a short 
though segnewhat sanguinary civil war. 

The debates in Parliament.upon Sir Robert 
Peel’s new currency project have been of a 
highly interesting description. 

The vintage of the Southern part of France 
does not promise so well this year as last. In 
many places the old vines have been entirely 
killed off by the severity of the past winter. 


The accounts from India speak of aremarka- 
ble hail storm at Sukkar in the Scinde, accom- 
panied by a hurricane, which prostrated every 
thing in its path. 


_ Murders continue to be alarmingly frequent 
in Paris. The bodies of two of the municipal 
ards were taken out of the Seine near the 
ridge of the Invalides, a few days ago, with 
marks which left no doubt that they had been 
murdered. Eight others had previously perish- 
ed in the same mysterious manner. 
The Police of London continue their war 
wpon the gaming houses at the West End. 
The French government and people appear to 
be wide awake on the subject of railroads. 

_ The — of the annexation ef Texas con 
tinued to be a prolific theme of discussion in 
the English papers. Some of them have wast- 
ed a good deal of indignatiun upon it. 

The general state of the English crops is 

good, though some of the better agricultural 
istricts have suffered trom drought. 

The schism among the Jews at Frankfort and 


other places had become exceedingly violent } 


and bitter. 

In Portugal, Italy, &c., matters had become 
tolerably cuiet. 

Sir James Graham appears to be growing un- 
popular with his own party very fast. One of 
the Tory papers calls him the Marplot of the 
present Administration, and says he is a mill- 
stone about their necks. 

So great has been the rage for guano manure 
in England, that large quantities of a spurious 
and worthless article, made to resemble guano, 
have been manufactured and sold in Liverpool. 
The English farmers are very indignant at the 
cheat. 

Accounts from Ireland mention an extraordi- 
mary rise in the waters of the Shannon. That 
river is said to be three feet higher than it was 
ever known before. 

Meetings in support of the factory bill, now 
before Parliament, continue to be "held in the 
various manutacturing towns of England and 
Scotland. 

The twelve experimental gun brigs for the 
Briush navy are now nearly completed, and are 
represented to be beautiful specimens of nava 
architecture. 

Accounts from Belgrade state that 60 persons 
had been publicly executed for participating in 








the late insurrection in Servia ; among them the 
ex-minister Sagewitsch. Nearly 600 others had 
been doomed to banishment for the same of- 
fence. ; < 

The Circassians are straining every nerve to 
resist the new Russian invasion, but it is feared 
that the independence of these noble moun- 
taineers is nearly at an end. ; 

The suspension of another banking house in 
Paris is nuticed in Le Commerce, and attri- 
buted to speculations in gas and cther stocks. 

A fire-damp exploded on the 23d, at the Vic- 
toria coal-pit in Newton, by which two persons 
se instantly killed, and several others wound- 
ed. 

Thirty-seven Jewish marriages were recently 
celebrated at one time, at the synagogue in 
Leadenhall street, London 

Spain is comparatively tranqui', with the ex- 
ception of another anticipated explosion in the 
ministry. Some of the refugees who had quit- 
ted the places assigned them in France, have 
beenarrested at Bayonne, but it is uncertain 
whether anything will be dove with them. 

The Rebeccaites in Wales have made some 
further demonstrations against the toll-gates 
just enough to keep the government uneasy 
and the people unquiet. 

The most absorbing event of the last fort- 
night, with the exception of O’Connell’s im- 
prisonment, has been the contest for South Lan- 
cashire. Mr. William Brown, of the great 
American house, Messrs. Brown, Shipley 
Co., stood on the free trade, Mr. Wm. Ent- 
wisle on the agricultural interest. It was a 
fierce struggle, which ended im the return of 
Mr. Entwisle by nearly 600 votes. Both parties 
fought desperately. 

Sir Robert Peel had entered into an expla- 
nation of the resolutions he had laid on the 
table of the House in reference to the currency. 


THE STATE PROSECUTIONS—-SEN- 
TENCE UPON THE TRAVERSERS. 


The Court at Dublin was crowded on Friday 
to hear the decison of the Judges on the new 
trial motion, and in anticipation of sentence be- 
ing passed on the repeal agitators. The tra- 
versers having been called on, 

Mr. Justice Perrin read his judgment, which 
was, that Mr. O’Connell and Father Tierney 
were entitled to a new trial, there being no 
evidence whatever against the latter. 


Mr. Justice Crampton decided that_ Father 
Tierney alone was entitled to a new trial, and 
that the verdict should stand as regarded all the 
other traversers. 


Mr. O’Connell and the other traversers have 
not only been sentenced, but are in prison, very 
much to the astonishment, alarm, and indigna- 
tion of that numerous body in England, as well 
as in Ireland, who have pinned their political 
faith to the sleeve of the Liberator, or who look 
upon his proceedings, in reference to the Repeal 
question, as calculated to assist their own views 
of removing the civil, political and religious in- 
stitutions of the mother country. 


SENTENCE ON TRAVERSERS. 


Daniel O’Connell. To be imprisoned for 

twelve calendar months ; to pay a fine of £2000, 
and to enter into seeurities to keep the peace 
for seven years—himself in £5000, and two 
securities of £2500 each. 
_ John O'Connell, John Gray, T, Steele, R. 
Bartlett, C.G. Duffy, and T. M. Ray. To be 
imprisoned for nine calendar months ; to pay a 
fine of £50, and to enter into securities to keep 
the peace for seven years—themselves respec- 
hing in £1000, and two secunities of £500 
each. 


ADDRESS OF O'CONNELL TO THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND—PEACE AND 
QUIET. 

People of Ireland— Fellow-Countrymen— Be- 
loved Fellow-Countrymen: The sentence is 
passed. But there is another appeal from that 
sentence. The appeal lies to the House of 
Lords. Isolemnly pledge myself to bring an 
appeal against that sentence, and J assure yon 
there is every prospect that it well be received. 
Peace, then, and quiet. Let there not be one 
particle of riot, tumult or violence. 

This is the crisis in which it will be shown 
whether the people of Ireland will obey me or 
not. Any person who violates the law, or is 
guilty of any violence, insult, or injury to per- 
son or property, violatesmy command and shows 
himselfan enemy to me, and a bitterenemy to 
Ireland, 

The people of Ireland—the sober, steady, hon- 
est, religious people of Ireland—have hitherto 





obeyed my commands and kept quiet. Let ev- 
ery man stay at home Let the women and 
children stay at home. Do not crowd the streets, 
and in particular, let no man approach the pre- 
cincts of the Four Courts. 


Now, people of Dublin, and of Ireland gene- 
rally, 1 shall know, and the world will know, 
whether you love and respect me or not. Show 
your love and regard for me by your obedience 
to the law, your peaceabie conduct, and the to- 
tal avoidance of any riot or violence. 
PEACE, ORDER, QUIET, TRANQUILITY. 
Preserve the peace, and the Repeal cause will 
necessarily be triumphant. Peace and* quiet I 
ask forin my name, and as you regard me.— 
Peace and quiet I ask forin the name of Ireland 
and asyou love your native land. Peace. quet, 
order, teal for, under the solemn sanction 
religion. I conjure you to observe quiet, and I 


ay in the adorable name of the ever-living 


Gratify me and your friends by your being 
quiet and peaceable. . 

The enemies of Ireland would be delighted at 
your violating the peace, or being guilty of any 
disorder. _ ‘ he 

Disappoint them ; gratify and delight by peace, 
order and quiet. _ : 

Your faithful friend, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

Corn-Exchange Rooms, May 29, 1844. 

Th. Traverses immediately surrendered into 
the custody of the Sheriff. 


ASSOCIATIONISTS’ LIBRARY. 

The following are the publications of Associa- 
tionists, which are particularly recommended to all 
who are engaged in the investigation of the sub- 
ject. 

















CHARLES FOURIER. 

Théorie des Quatre Mouvemens et des Destinées Géné- 
rales (1808.) lvol. in 8vo. 

Le Nouveau Monde Industriel et Sociétaire (1829.) 2 vols. 
in 12me. 

La Fausse Industrie, Morcelée, Repugnante, Mensoa- 
gére (1835.) 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Traité de L’ Association Domestique Agricole (1822.) 3 

fevols. in 8vo. 

M. JUST MULRON. 

Essai surles Procédés {ndustriels, 2nd edition (1840.) 
Transactions Sociales, Religieuses et Scientifiques (1892) 
VICTOR CONSIDERANT. CAPT. DU GENIE. 

Destinée Sociale (1885.) 2 vols. in 8vo. 

Debacle de la Politique en France. 

Manifeste de l’Ecole Sociétaire. 

Trois Discours & I’ Hotel de Ville. 

La Democratie Pacifique—a daily paper, published at 
Paris, as the organ of Associationists. 

AMADEE PAGET. 
{Introduction to Science Sociale, &c. 
JULES LE CHEVALIER, 
Etudes sur la Science Sociale. 1 vol. in 8vo. 
MADAME GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Fourier et son Systeme. 1 vol. in 18mo. 
HYPOLITE RENAUD, 
Solidarité, Vue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de Fourier. 
HUGH DOHERTY, ENGLAND. 

False Association ; or a Critical lntroduction to Fourier’s 
Theory of Attractive Industry: containing a Sketch oe 
Fourier’s Life, and a Summary of Ancient, Roman 
and Modern Civilization. Bound in cloth. 

The Biography of Charles Fourier. 1 vol. post 8vo, 

With a brief Sketch of his 'Theory of Attractive Indus 
try, by Abel Transon and Victor Considerant ; to whick 
is added, Fourier’s Defence of Christian Principles. 

The Morning Star: u series of Papers on Fourier’s Sei- 
ence. ‘ 

The London Phalanx, Vol. I. First Series, with Index, 
beund in cloth. 

‘The London Phalanx, Vol. II. Second Series. 

ALBERT BRISBANE, NEW YORK, U. 8. 

The Social Destiny of Man, or Association and Attrag- 
tive Industry. Published by C. F. Stollmeyer, 64 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, U.S., in 8vo. nearly 508 
pages. Price $1. 

A Concise Exposition of the Doetrine of Association, and 
which is now in the ninth edition. 80 pages 8vo., B 
cents. 

What is Association 7—a truct of 8 pages. 60 cents per 
hundred. 

PARKE GODWIN. 

A Popular View of the Doctrines of Churles Fourier—pp . 
200, 8vo. 25 cents. 

Constructive and Pacific Democracy: a pamphiet of 
pages. Price 12} cents. 3 

WM. H. CHANNING. 
The Present: a Magazine. 1 vol. 
The works can be precured through the Editors 
of this paper at the lowest prices, or of 
J.S. REDFIELD, 
cor. Beekman & Naseau sis., New York, 
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